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SUMMER DAYS 


are out-door days, and an effectual, pure soap is more than 


ever needed by holiday makers or home-stayers. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


is equally necessary at seashore or mountains. Take it along— 


‘twill quickly remove play stains and make the vacation-child 
presentable. Grass stains and the ‘‘smear’’ of the fishing and 


clamming vanish before it. 


Its cost is a trifle—Its use a fine habit 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY WASHSTAND 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
C&K 


HATS for MEN 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, . C,, and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Lom a at Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P. . Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 











One of the many smart shapes in which 
‘napp-Felts are made 


The Cambridge Mixed 
Derby is an exclusive Knapp- 


Felt shade of pearl. 


© finapp-Sell 


hats are for the discriminating — those for 
whom the best is none too good. Knapp-Felt 
De Luxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. Hatters sell 


them. 





Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CoO. 
842 Broadway, New York 











Special Mid-Summer Offer 


To put you in touch with our new plan. Every one needs a 
good typewriter—every one wants to receive good looking letters. 
Few can afford the 
high priced ma- 
chines—But 





is full $100 value at 
one-half price. Turns out 
the same work, but is less 
complicated. Has universal 
keyboard. 

Write today for our special 
midsuinmer offer and a copy of 
“The American Way.’”’ 


American Typewriter Co., Inc. 1893, 270 Broadway, N.Y. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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Story of Andrew Jackson 
By Alfred Henry Lewis 


This is an historical novel that is true—every word 
of it. Andrew Jackson—who does not know him as 
one of the greatest of Presidents, but who knows him 
as a lover and incidentally a duelist? When you 
know his private life as intimately as Mr. Lewis tells 
of it, you will know one of the most romantic charac- 
ters in history. 


The Treason of the Senate 
By David Graham Phillips 


Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, one of the power- 
ful lieutenants of the ‘‘merger,’’ and Senator Knox, 
of Pennsylvania, whose record is one of devotion to 
the men who exploit the American people,—both are 
scourged in the August issue with facts about their 
deeds that patriotic citizens will read with horror and 
surprise. This instalment of ‘‘The Treason of the 
Senate’? shows Elkins’ connection with the infamous 
crime of “‘rebating,’’ and how Knox betrayed Roose- 
velt after the President had retained him as Attorney 
General, 


Cause of the Great Earthquake 
By David Starr Jordon 


Much has been written about what the earthquake 
did, but practically nothing has been said about the 
cause which underlay the whole calamity. Mr. Jor- 
dan, a scientific investigator, well qualified to write 
on this subject, shows how and why the terrible force 
locked in the bowels of the earth, wrought this fright- 
ful destruction of the “Queen City of the West’’—and, 
indeed, the whole Pacific Coast. This article is writ- 
ten in a popular style. Everyone will be the wiser 
after having read it. 








FACT and FICTION 


COSMOPOLITAN for August is the issue of FACT 
and FICTION. Every article, story, and poem is entertain- 
ing; some are instructive as well, and some just fascinating. 


No magazine to-day presents to its readers such a fine galaxy of authors as David Graham 
Phillips, Jack London, W. W. Jacobs, Henry D. Thoreau, David Starr Jordan, H. G. Wells, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, Bruno Lessing, Ernest Crosby, Norman Duncan, Edwin Markham, Octave 
Uzanne, and many others. All have written for the 


AUGUST 


SMOPOLITAN 


Cast Away on Feather’s Folly 


By Norman Duncan 
Everyone who loves the adventure of the sea ad- 
mires Norman Duncan's strong, virile stories, and this 
one is in his best style. The story runs breathlessly 
to the end, and the reader himself will scarcely 
breathe until he has finished it. 


Ingratitude of Mr. Rosenfeld 


By Bruno Lessing 
Lessing is the one humorist who is able to present 
to magazine readers the ordinarily sombre life of the 
New York east side Ghetto in garb of lighter hue. 
Lessing’s ‘characters are inimitable and, moreover, 
true; they have all the strength and reality of a mas- 
ter story-teller and observer of human nature. 
, ee 
Angels’ Visits 
By W. W. Jacobs 
Everyone who has read Jacobs’ short stories, which 
have been published from time to time in the CosmMo- 
POLITAN, says that this wondertul English humorist 
suggests Dickens. He has all of Dickens’ best man- 
ner of word caricature, with all the fidelity to nature 
that made that great novelist the greatest. ‘Angels 
Visits” will certainly teach the laughless how to 
laugh. 


A Honeymoon in a Canoe— 
Extracts from a Bride’s Log Book 
By Winifred Fales 


Those who would like a delicious little tid-bit of lit- 
erature written almost in a whisper of words, ought 
to read “‘A Honeymoon in a Canoe.”’ It makes dainty, 
entertaining reading, and might, perhaps, suggest to 
prospective brides and bridegrooms a delightful way 
to avoid the crowd on the momentous “‘trip,’’ and of 
obtaining quiet and time for ‘“‘honeymooning.” 


10c 











MALTO-RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


The Breakfast Food 


GOOD ON HOT MORNINGS 


So delicious that you will 


Ask Your Grocer To-day for a Package of 


CooK’s MALTO-RICE, 15 CENTS 


want it for luncheon also 


Good with cool milk 


With a Real Taste 





























Ready-to-Eat. 


MADE OnLy BY 
THE AMERICAN RICE FOOD & MFOW 
MATAWAN.NJ.USA 





























Better with cream 
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If you personally owned the entire equipment and 
personally controlled the entire organization of the 
American Cigar Company— 


And if you used this equipment and knowledge to 
produce cigars exclusively for your own smoking— 

You could make no better cigars nor 
make them more carefully than we are now 
making them for you. 

We believe that the possession of the larg- 
est equipment, organization, resources and busi- 
ness ever known in the cigar industry, binds 
us to a public duty to give the public the 


best cigars possible to make. Furthermore, 


It is Good Business Policy 


We are good enough judges of human 
nature to appreciate the fact that meritori- 
ous service is the best and most perma- 
nent foundation for commercial success. 

If we give better cigars at lower cost 
than can be given by any other man- 
ufacturer, we shall secure, by per- 

fectly logical and common-sense methods, 

what is virtually a franchise from the public 

to supply it with its cigars. 

A franchise based upon public pref- 

erence is stronger and more enduring 

than any that can be secured by legisla- 

tive enactment, and it i§ this sort of 
franchise, obtained in this way, that we desire. 


The “Triangle A” 


Gaining Success by Deserving It 


Cigar smokers know what they want. 
Taste is constantly improving, demanding 
better goods all the time. There is no way 
of forcing people to purchase any brand of 
cigar which does not appeal to them on its 
own merits. 

From the beginning we have devoted the 
entire force of this organization and equipment 
to the problem of improving cigar quality and 
lowering cigar cost. 


An “All-Around” Production 


The products of our various factories in- 
clude every variety of cigars—from the little 
cigar such as the “Royal Bengals” to the high- 
est type of “Seed and Havana.” 

An important advantage in this comprehensiveness 
of output lies in the power it gives us to grade our 
tobacco very accurately. This assures unvarying uni- 


stands for Honest Cigar Values 


formity-—a feature much appreciated by the discriminat- 
ing smoker. 

The tremendous improvement in quality, due to 
our new and exclusive processes of curing, blending and 
ripening American grown leaf, extends through our en- 
tire line. These processes are performed in 
our own gigantic “stemmeries.”” They have 
superseded the old, crude haphazard methods 
which have been followed with blind devotion 
since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. These 
scientific processes have improved the domestic 
cigar at least 100 per cent, giving a “mellow- 
ness,” mildness, freedom from bitterness and a 
developed fragrance to our sc. cigars, for ex- 
ample, which were by no means common even 
in the toc. cigar a few years ago. 


An Unbroken Line of Successes 


This improvement has been demon- 
strated to the smoking public with 
ever increasing emphasis by the ap- 
pearance of brand after brand of 
cigars selling at Sc. possessing a superiority 
which has made them instantly popular and 
permanently successful. These are of 
different brand-names and different char- 
acteristics, but are all marked with our 
“A” (Triangle A) merit-mark and possess 


the fundamental qualities of fragrance and 
“ripeness” for which the “A” (Triangle A) 
stands unerringly. . 


Merit Mark 


This “A” merit-mark appears on the front 
of every box containing such cigars, and may 
be accepted implicitly as a guarantee of mel- 


lowness, “smoothness,” quality, fragrance and 
uniformity of character. 


Among the “Triangle A’ brands each 
smoker is sure to find the cigar he wants. 
The list is so long that only a few of the more 
prominent can be mentioned here: 


The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, 
George W. Childs (Cabinets), Buck, Spana- 
flora, Tarita, Stickney’s New Tariff, Cuban- 
ola. The Continental, Chancellor, Caswell 
Club. The Unico, Benefactor, Cap’t Mar- 
ryat, Roxboro, General Braddock, Orlando. 
And the Palma De Cuba, Isle of Pines. 


“Triangle A” brands offer the widest obtaining 


range of choice and absolutely dependable quality in 
whatever brand suits your taste. 


AMERICAN CIGAR COMPANY, Manufacturer 
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A MASSON Aol, SALUTE 


“NOW, PA, DO BE CAREFUL!” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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PATERSON 


VS. 


THE PEOPLE 
RAMPANT 











LIBEL SUIT AGAINST US, by the city of Paterson, New 
Jersey, would be a regrettable method of testing a differ- 
ence of opinion. When in controversy with somebody we 
deem dangerous and evil, we have small objection to ap- 
pearing as defendants in any kind of libel suits, but when 
we have the friendliest feelings, as we have for the city of Pat- 
erson, we should be sorry to be forced into court on any ques- 


tion relating to its character. The Board of Aldermen directed 
that action should be brought against CoL.ier’s because of its 
publication of Mr. BrRANDENBURG’s article in the issue of June 
23, if the law officials of the city believed that such an action 
would lie. The Mayor sent us a letter protesting against Mr. 
BRANDENBURG’S allegations. Now it should be noticed by all fair- 
minded men that Mr. BRANDENBURG was not writing an article 
about Paterson, New Jersey. He was writing an article on An- 
archy, and he gave facts about Paterson, along with facts much 
less pleasing about other places. Granting that he was right, we 

presume the city of Paterson will realize that his 
COLLIER’s Statements were an essential and necessary part of 

his article. We have published much of his work and 
have always found him trustworthy and exact. With his opinions 
wé often decidedly disagree, as any reader of our editorial col- 
umns will understand. Our pages are open to what we think 
exaggerated attacks on Socialism, for instance, just as they are 
open to exaggerated articles in favor of Socialism. Every shade 
of honorable opinion finds expression among our contributions. 
But for due care about the facts published, we are, of course, 
responsible. However, we don’t take this libel suit very seriously, 
and we hope Paterson doesn’t. Paterson’s people have just cause 
for indignation against the proneness of newspaper writers to asso- 
ciate crime with their city. Oddly enough, the real Paterson is 
the last city for such a tradition; and it is a genuine pleasure to 
us to print the article on another page which details the truth 
about a much-maligned city. As our writer says: Paterson is 
more distinguished by ‘‘crimson rambler roses and wistaria-hung 
porches’’ than by sensational crime. 


he THE BOLD ATTEMPT now being made by the American 
people to be actually represented by their representatives, no 
change is more noticeable than the drift toward popular designa- 
tion of Senators. The constitutional method is easily annulled 
when the people will it so. In Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Illinois, Tennessee, and Arkansas 
there are now legal provisions by which the people dictate to the 
Legislatures who shall be chosen Senators. In _ several other 
States a tendency is visible toward the same process. In Mary- 
land the demand for popular election is marked. Oregon has 
just held an election in which this power was used by the 
people instead of by the Legislature. In Rhode Island 
Colonel GopDDARD, nominated by Democrats and In- 
dependent Republicans, is appealing directly to the 
people, but that State has no arrangement by which the will of 
the people will necessarily become effective. In New Jersey, which 
is now most emphatically awake, GEoRGE L. RECORD, who man- 
aged Everett Cotsy’s now famous campaign, is a candidate for 
the Senate on a platform which declares ‘‘for the overthrow of 
the control of the party organization by corporations through the 
medium of the bosses, and ‘to that end the nomination of all 
candidates for public offices by direct primaries without the inter- 
vention of delegates or conventions.’’ Thus New Jersey is likely 
soon to be added to the list of States where the people name 
their Senators. 


P IN NEW HAMPSHIRE Winston Cuurcuitt has just thrown 
down the gauntlet to the monarchical rule of corporations, thus: 


“To the Public: 

‘IT am a candidate for the Republican nomination for State Senator in 
District Number 7. -If elected, I shall go unpledged, save to do my utmost 
for the legitimate interests of the district. And I shall do what I can to 
aid any movement or pass any laws which will help to put the government 
of New Hampshire in the hands of the people, where it belongs. 

(Signed) WInsTtON CHURCHILL.”’ 


The Boston and Maine Railroad needs no mention. A Democratic 
paper, the New Hampshire ‘‘Argus and Spectator,’’ praises the 
letter, although Mr. CHURCHILL is a Republican, and says that 


“if he lives up to the pledge he is a fitting person to serve the 
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people. Another Democratic paper, the Concord ‘‘Patriot,’’ gives 
its whole editorial page to Mr. CHURCHILL’s new novel, *‘Con- 
iston,’’ of which ‘‘The Patriot’’ says that it contains ‘*‘a sound 
political lesson that every citizen of every American State may 
well heed.’’ The novel outlines, with very thorough knowledge 
and clear presentation, the rise of the boss and his conquest and 
subordination by the corporation. One of the characters *‘saw that 
the man who controlled the highways of a State could snap his 
fingers at Governor and Council and Legislature and Judiciary: 
could, indeed, do more’’—could own those officials, 
namely, more completely even than the boss had been 
able to, and without effort, by the easy power of 
money. ‘The boss, moreover, at least was human, but, as another 
character foretells, ‘‘if the railroads win in this fight, there will 
be no mercy for the people of that State.’’ The head of the 
railway has ‘‘very little heart or soul or mercy himself; but the 
corporation which he means to set up will have none at all. It 
will grind the people and debase them and clog their progress a 
thousand times more’’ than the boss ever did. Mr. CHURCHILL 
has served faithfully in the New Hampshire Legislature, and if 
there were no Boston and Maine Railroad there would be no 
doubt about his election to the New Hampshire Senate. 


ANOTH 
SYMPT 


EVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH is destined to mark an 

epoch in the history of America. The natural resources of 
Virginia, for example, are hardly surpassed in any part of the 
country, and they have thus far been scarcely touched. Eco- 
nomic development is the most likely method of solving many of 
the difficulties which have harassed the South since the Civil War. 
A gathering, in a Southern city, of myriads of people from all 
over this country and the world will presumably have a decidedly 
beneficial effect from the practical point of view. It is said that 
the Exposition idea is overworked. Perhaps it is, when size is 
too much insisted on. Historic celebrations, however, conducted 
with moderation, and presenting only what is fine and valuable, 
ought to be frequent, for the imaginative and reflective side 
of life is hardly likely to play too great a part in an industrial 
democracy. The exposition on the borders of Hampton Roads 
in 1907 commemorates the first permanent settlement 
of English-speaking people in America. By no event 
could wider historic. vistas be opened to the imagi- 
native memory. The little colony, headed by Joun Smith, 
resulting from the long-lasting dream of Sir WALTER RALEIGH, 
has played a mighty réle in the world’s unfolding story. ‘*Here,”’ 
said a Governor of Virginia, “‘the white man first met the red, 
for settlement and civilization. Here the white man first wielded 
the ax to cut the first tree for the first log cabin. Here the 
first log cabin was built for the first village. Here the first 
village rose to be the first state capital. Here was the first 
capital of our empire of States—here was the very foundation of 
a nation of freemen, which has stretched its dominion and _ its 
millions across the continent, to the shores of another ocean.”’ 
At Jamestown, for the first time in America, an English marriage 
was solemnized, and an English child born. There also the first 
trial by jury in this country was held, and the first legislative 
body convened. ‘‘I shall yet live,’’ wrote RALEIGH to Sir ROBERT 
CEcIL in 1602, ‘*‘to see it an English nation.”’ 


HE PRIMARY OBJECT of the Jamestown celebration will be 

to impress history upon the visitor. ‘The periods of the coun- 
try’s development will be portrayed. ‘The Jamestown settlement 
will be reproduced as nearly like the old place as possible. With 
it will be an Indian village of the time. Early and late Colonial 
styles will be exemplified. Post-revolutionary communities will be 
shown. The chain which starts with Jamestown will be brought, 
link by link, down to the present. In the harbor 
will ride at anchor exact reproductions of the three 
ships which brought the colonists, and as the AZ/onitor 
and the Merrimac fought their battle at Hampton Roads, the 
cause is obvious for an exhibition of the evolution of the ship, 
from the Argonauts, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, and CLEo- 
PATRA, from the Vikings and the Norsemen, down to our day. 
‘*This,’’ said Wooprow Witson, ‘‘should in my opinion be the 
most distinguished celebration of the kind that America has held.” 
No exposition, certainly, could have an occasion more deserving 
of a nation’s thought. 
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Berger DID WELL BY NIAGARA. The preservation of 
that waterfall appealed to many so much that the pressure 
on Congress to act was very strong, and the bill which it passed 
seems likely to accomplish its purpose. It treats the Niagara 
River as a navigable stream, and the New York State franchises 
therefore as invalid, as navigable boundary streams are exclu- 
sively under Federal control. Whatever the present power com- 
panies are permitted to do is only at the Govern- 
ment’s will, and the total withdrawal is limited to 
an amount intended to keep the deterioration from 
proceeding further. The life of the bill, and of permits under 
it, is three years. By the end of that time it is expected that 
there will be a permanent treaty with Canada for the preserva- 
tion of the Falls—a step toward the accomplishment of which the 
President is directed to begin negotiations. Mr. ROoosEVELT is 
genuinely interested in saving the Falls and will now proceed 
promptly. Canada, we are sure, will make an enlightened and 
generous response. 





2G O O D 
THING DONE 


OM 


DE HAS PLENTY of things going on in public 
life, these recent times. Some of the old jibes about the 
peacefulness of Philadelphia will soon lose their currency, and 
the rest of the State holds up its end. No sooner had we begun 
to forget temporarily the controversy over the Quay statue at 
Philadelphia than we are put into eruption by the bronze doors 
at Harrisburg. These doors, to cost $60,000, were ordered from 
an-architect who, for reasons to be guessed, decided 
that his most laudable course would be to decorate 
them with portraits of such statesmen as IsRAEL W. 
DuRHAM, Governor PENNYPACKER, and the late lamented Quay. 
They are to stand at the main entrance to the State Capitol, 
a fit place enough, no doubt, if the Quay régime is an _ ideal 
to be forever held in honor. Residents of Pennsylvania have an 
opportunity to bestir themselves just now in two directions to 
| lay the restless ghost of Quay; and they seem to have a fair 
| chance of success both in Harrisburg and in Philadelphia. 


THE GHOST 
OF QUAY 


HE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI works himself more securely 
OWN into the confidence of thinking. people with every step he 
takes. The hostility of the professional politicians of his own 
State is not a drawback but a tribute. When, some weeks ago, 
a county convention at the State capital refrained from endorsing 
’ his administration, which would have followed custom, the _poli- 
ticians failed to injure the Governor and only revealed themselves. 
When, instead, these gentlemen passed a resolution approving ‘‘the 
record and respective administrations of the Democratic Party from 
t 1873 to 1906 inclusive,’’ they rendered themselves incredibly ridic- 


t ulous. To Governor Fo.Lk is it due in large part that we know 
f how ridiculous such an allegation is. His head is clear, his courage 
2 is good, and nothing so far has checked his sure-footed 
, FOLK progress along the line marked out for him by a sane 
e mind and honest heart. The punishment of those six 


boodlers who went to prison gave him no satisfaction because the 
individuals suffered. He thought some of them less guilty than 
others who could not be caught, and some of the six have the 
friendliest feelings for him now. It was the protection of the 
public that he had in mind then, and has had in every step that 
he has taken since. His record as Governor has had none of the 
sensational interest that he aroused as Circuit Attorney, but it has 
brought out not only the same qualities, but the ability to deal 
wisely with new problems as they arise. It is no wonder, then, 
r that the politicians of his State dislike him as much as they 
ever did, and always will. 


ct 


ROOMING UNCLE JOE for a possible Presidential nominee 
THE in 1908 shows that the Republican leaders look upon him 





THe as belonging to the same safe class as Mr. FairBaNKS—which 
a he does. Speaker CANNON belongs to a popular type in manner 
) of expression, but his care is for various business 
al CANNON interests, and he has more confidence in old-school 
. political methods and ways of thought than he has 
# in the new wave of straightforward moral principle that is gain- 


” ing strength with every passing month. His action on the Pure 
Food bill was characteristic of him. His sympathies were all 
with the men whose business interests were imperiled, and it 
was only the outbreak of feeling in the Middle West that finally 




















caused him such fright that he was glad to masquerade as 
friendly to the measure. There are plenty of persons, closely 
identified with the fight for the ‘bill, who ‘have reason to know 
the part taken by Uncle Jor. And we are thoroughly convinced 
that his attitude toward this bill gives a just measure of his 
type of mind. He understands ‘‘prosperity’’ in the sense of 
acres, exports, crops, ard dollars. And he understands but little 


. that lies higher than these things. 


Paiste IN QUALITY and also in volume meet in the greatest 
actress of our day. In spite of her many farewell tours, there 
is a belief, founded on vague intuitions, that the one just finished is 
actually her last. In spite of the statement attributed to her that 
the motive for the journey was a million francs, we know impulses 
deeper than the desire of money underlay this trip of a woman, 
more than: sixty years of age, over a distance equal to once and a 
half times around the world, playing in tents, making flying moves 
by night, organizing every detail, sitting up all night, talking, 
working, thinking all the time. We know that her 
boundless energy and unquenchable curiosity kept her 
on the move, as they will continue to keep her, until 
she enters back into those elements of fire and air and earth of 
which she is composed; earth and air and fire, and *‘something 
far more deeply interfused.’’ Age for her has taken no glory 
from the earth or sky. Her last curtain will drop upon a story 
in which interest has never waned. ‘‘In spite of all’’ has been 
her motto. In spite of poverty, homeliness, and obscurity at first, 
and now, after conquering every obstacle, in spite of age, she 
pursues her steady way along life’s flowering road—a cheerful 
beacon to hearten the journeys of those with lesser gifts. 


FAREWELL 
TO SARAH 


HE SEASONS MEAN more to Americans every year. Outdoor 

life means more; gardens, hillsides, beauty, air, and exercise. 
Our cities, except New York, are growing more slowly than they 
used to grow. With all our immigration it is estimated that only 
one-fourth of the increase in population goes to congested cities. 
In talking about why the love of country life affects first the 
well-to-do, one of the periodicals in which we personally find 
most wisdom and acumen, ‘‘The Christian Register,’’ says that 
the laboring classes ‘‘have lost their homing instinct, 
and are more controlled by the propensity for herd- COUNTRY LIFE 
ing.’’ The reasons that the laboring classes prefer the 
city are weighty and many, but these reasons will steadily de- 
crease, with rapid transit, telephones, rural mails, and other facili- 
ties for intercourse and education. Electricity is now carried, in 
Germany, France, and our own Western States, from city factories 
out into farms and country homes, so that manufacturing can be 
as conveniently done far from city centres. The demand for 
books and periodicals about nature topics increases and reflects 
this drift, which is so rapid that even from one season to the 
next its effect is visible in the temper of our thought. 


* 


OW IS THE TIME when most city men, who have pleasure 

vacations at all, are freed for a short stretch of idleness and 
sun. In summer alone is nature known by most of those who 
dwell in towns. In the metaphor of man, summer and spring 
stand for life and joy, for mirth and hope, opposed to the colder 
seasons’ darker meanings: 


“The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling.”’ 


‘‘Summer comes with flower and bee,’’ with nests and young, with 
sensuousness and fertility. Her caressing air and clear blue sky 
give to the average being warmer happiness than any 
other season brings. Among the poets the month 
through which we are passing now has more honor 
than the one which follows next. July ‘stands for the height of 
summer’s warmth and richness, and for those days when the wind 


5 ee © fee at 


‘‘Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 
As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ."’ 


July is midsummer, and stands to man for the turning point of 
life. She is the symbol for productive warmth, and August for 
the heat that begins to parch. 
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THE WORLD 


EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


HE Beef Trust firms, the Burlington Railroad, and two individual defend- 

ants, recently convicted at Kansas City of violating the laws against 

discrimination in freight rates, were sentenced on June 22 to fines aggre- 
gating $85,000, and the two individual defendants received additional sentences 
of four and three months respectively in the penitentiary. @The President 
has announced that criminal proceedings will be brought at once against the 
Standard Oil Company. @ The dispute over the type of the Panama Canal 
has finally been settled by the definite adoption of the lock plan. @ Honolulu 
has fallen into line with the other American cities in adopting a scheme of 
civic improvement. @ The college commencement season has shown that the 
American moral revival is still at its height. @ The friends of San Francisco 
are trying to raise money for the replacement of the city’s burned schools. 
@ Governor Hoch of Kansas has refused to sign the death warrants of the 


fifty murderers now under sentence in his State, and announces that he never 
will approve the hanging of a man. @ The Russian Duma passed a resolu- 
tion on June 22 fixing the responsibility for the massacres upon officials enjoy- 
ing immunity, and repeating its demand for the resignation. of the Ministry. 
@The presidents of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and other railroads 
have declined the “invitation” of the Interstate Commerce Commission to testify 
voluntarily without immunity. @The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
voted on June 21 to expel Frank J. Gethro, on a charge of attempting to bribe 
three fellow members. @ William J. Bryan has announced that silver is not now 
a political issue. @The coronation of King Haakon of Norway passed off suc- 
cessfully on June 22. @ Secretary Root’s South American itinerary, beginning 
with a landing at Para about July 15, has been published, and arrangements have 
been made to give him a distinguished reception at all the cities on his route 








PRISON DOORS OPENING 








ISCUSSING the influence of the meat scandals 
upon the reputation of America abroad, the 
London correspondent of the New York 

“Sun’* cabled recently: ‘‘One thing, and one thing 
only, will have any real effect in Europe. When 
America begins to send its greatest criminals to 
jail, Europe wili begin to believe that there is a real 
standard of morality in the country.’’ 

That time seems to be approaching. On June 
22 seven defendants, convicted of violating the 
Elkins law against discriminations in freight rates, 
were sentenced by Judge McPherson of the United 
States District Court at Kansas City. Swift & 
Co,, the Cudahy Packing Company, the Armour 
Packing Company, Nelson Morris & Co., and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad were fined 
$15,000 each. George L. Thomas of New York 
Was sentenced to a fine of $6,000 and four months 
in the penitentiary for obtaining rebates, and his 
assistant, L. B. Taggart, to$4,ooo and three months. 
The penalties imposed upon Thomas and Taggart 
were the first sentences of imprisonment ever pro- 
nounced for such a crime, and Attorney-General 
Moody expressed the belief that it would ‘‘have the 
most potent effect in checking the widespread prac- 
tise of unlawful discrimination. ’’ 

Close on the heels of these sentences came 
the announcement by the Attorney-General that 
criminal proceedings would be begun at once 
against the Standard Oil Company, on charges of 
Violating the laws regulating interstate commerce 
and prohibiting rebates and other unlawful dis- 
friminations. In his official statement Mr. Moody 
said : 
_ “These cases are regarded and will be treated as of 
oP rtance, as it seems clear that in so far as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has obtained monopolistic control of 
interstate trade, that control has been in large degree 
Made possible by discriminations in transportation rates 
or facilities, the discriminations being in some cases in 
Violation of law and in other cases, though injurious to 
the public welfare, not in violation of law, and, there- 
fore, subject only to such correction as may be afforded 
amg railway rate legislation now pending in Con- 

A further investigation of the affairs of the 
Standard Oil Company is promised, to ascertain 
Whether there has been any violation of the Anti- 


0 


Trust Act, or of any other Federal law. To assist 
in this work Mr. Frank B. Kellogg of St. Paul, 
who acted for the Government in the Paper Trust 
cases, and Mr. Charles B. Morrison of Chicago, 
now United States Attorney for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, have been retained as special 





JONATHAN BOURNE 


Oregon’s new Senator, replacing John M. Gearin 


counsel. It was Mr. Morrison who did such good 
work against the Beef Trust, only to have it 
upset by the ‘‘immunity bath’’ decision of Judge 
Humphrey. Precautions have been taken against 
the recurrence of such a misfortune. The program 
outlined by the Attorney-General has _ received, 
it is announced, ‘‘the approval of the President 
and all the members of the Cabinet.’’ 

Not satisfied with this, the Government has been 

{r) 


watching with baleful eyes the exhibition made by 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The revelations of 
corrupt favoritism in the relations between the roads 
and their customers have naturally suggested crim- 
inal prosecutions, .nd the desire is expressed to 
carry those prosecutions as high up the line as 
possible. They will be closely connected with the 
Standard Oil cases, since the Standard has been 
one of the chief beneficiaries of the conspiracies 
that have given certzin favored shippers an insur- 
mountable advantage over all competitors. It is 
suggested that, ignoring all minor railroad offenders 
for the time, the whole energy of the Government 
may be concentrated upon the effort to convict 
President Cassatt ot the Pennsylvania and send 
him to jail. 

Hitherto the Captains of Industry have failed to 
take the laws seriously, knowing that the worst 
penalty any powerful trangressor had to fear was a 
trivial fine. But now a new spirit is abroad, well- 
illustrated by a story told of Senator Bailey of 
Texas. According to this tale, Mr. Bailey hap- 
pened to be at a hotel table in New York witha 
number of capitalists, including some Standard Oil 
officials. They began to complain of the persecu- 
tion they had been suffering from Washington this 
year. Finally the Texas Senator rejoined: 


‘“You gentlemen who run these corporations rust 
obey the law. If you had obeyed it in the first place 
you would not have this new legislation to complain of. 
All your properties are held by virtue of the popular 
respect for law, and yet you are the very men who are 
doing most by your acts to break down this respect 
for law. 

‘‘Every time Congress passes a law you violate it. 
You have violated every law we have given to you. 
We gave you the Interstate Commerce act; you vio- 
lated that. We gave you the Sherman Anti-Trust law; 
you violated that. Then we gave you the Elkins law, 
and you violated that. Now we give you a new one. 
If you violate that we will give you another that will 
have iron teeth.”’ 


After a pause one of the corporation men asked 
what Mr. Bailey meant by a law with iron teeth. 
‘*] mean,’’ he explained, ‘‘a law that will send 
every one of you to the penitentiary.’’ The com- 
plaints of persecution abruptly subsided. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT RACE AT 
At the finish-—Cornell (on the right) first; Pennsylvania second; Syracuse third; Wisconsin fourth. Columbia and Georgetown, which brought up the rear, are not visible 





HOMELESS SCHOOLS 











HE San Francisco fire destroyed thirty-four 

schoolhouses*whose replacement will cost six 

million dollars. This aspect of the disaster 
did not impress itself at first upon the minds of 
most outsiders, who were thinking of homeless 
families and ruined business men. But Galveston 
had suffered herself, and she knew what the de- 
struction of a city’s educational plant meant. On 
April 20, while the flames were still at their height, 
Mr. I. Lovenberg, the Superintendent of Schools 
at Galveston, telegraphed to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools at San Francisco: 


Wanamaker of Pennsylvania. Mr. Wanamaker 
alone is said to represent more insurance in his 
own family than is held by all the present trustees 
of. the Mutual and the New York Life put together. 
To the names on this list are to be added Repre- 
sentatives of the English, French, and German 
policy-holders. The French members are to be 
named by the Government of France. Canada is 
represented by Mr. Z. A. Lash, King’s Counsel. 
The organization of this committee marks the 
beginning of the most extraordinary campaign in 
insurance history. There are more voters qualified 
to take part in it than participated in any Presiden- 
tial election down to the time of Martin Van Buren. 
There are about a million and a half of policy- 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 


JUNE 23 





BEAUTIFUL HONOLULU 











HE aspiration for civic improvement is spread- 

ing to the limits of the ‘‘American Empire,” 

Mr. Burnham has just completed a plan for 
the beautification of Manila, and now comes an 
elaborate report by Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson 
on the adornment of Honolulu. In a way, this 
is even more significant than the other, for the 
Manila plan was the idea of an exotic government, 
while that of Honolulu was the spontaneous desire 
of the locality itself. Mr. Robinson’s report was 
addressed to the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Oahu, Hawaii Territory; it has 





“‘Galveston public schools were rebuilt and 
maintained after the great storm of 1go0 by 
voluntary contributions from the school-chil- 
dren of the United States. Will you accept con- 
tributions from Galveston school-children to 
aid in restoring your public schools?’”’ 


The proposition was welcomed, and a 
**School Reconstruction Committee’’ was 
formed in connection with the San Francisco 
Board of Education. Contributions began 
to flow in. The first cash gift received was 
contributed by the children of Broken Ar- 
row, Creek Nation, Indian Territory. Port- 
land, Ore., guaranteed the cost of one build- 
ing, which is to be called the Portland School. 

More than four hundred teachers in San 
Francisco find themselves now without work 
or income, and over twenty thousand chil- 
dren are deprived of school accommoda- 
tions. Tents in Golden Gate Park, although 
very pleasant in summer, will not do when 
the raw, rainy season sets in. San Francisco 
must have permanent schoolhouses, and her 
city government, pressed for money in so 
many directions, is going to find trouble in 
building them. The spontaneous gener- 








been distributed by the ‘* Hawaii Promotion 
Commitiee,’’ and the work of carrying out 
its recommendations has been undertaken 
by a specially organized ‘* Honolulu Im- 
provement Association.’’ 

The conditions to be dealt with in Hono- 
lulu have little in common with those in the 
cities of the mainland. Here is a tropical 
town, with trees whose very names are 
strange to dwellers in temperate latitudes, 
with a warm surf beating summer and winter 
upon coral reefs, with two extinct volcanoes 
looking down upon its harbor, and with 
pleasure instead of business the object of 
most of its visitors. Mr. Robinson has rid 
himself of all preconceptions as to how a city 
ought to be planned, and has thought only 


and intensifying Honolulu’s own unique 
and charming individuality. Accepting her 
natural gifts, which no other city could secure 
by the expenditure of any number of mil- 
lions, he has tried only to make them acces- 
sible and to set them off to the best advan- 
tage with as little disturbance as possible. 








osity of Galveston, of Portland, and of the 
Indian children of the Creek Nation has 
shown how the situation should he met. 





REAL MUTUALIZING 











HE composition of the International Policy- 

holders’ Committee of the Mutual and New 

York Life Insurance Companies was an- 
nounced on June 24. The American membership 
of the committee includes Cardinal Gibbons, three 
former Cabinet officers (Richard Olney, Benjamin 
F, Tracy, and Charles Emory Smith), Governors 
Broward of Florida, Blanchard of Louisiana, Hanly 
of Indiana, Pennypacker of Pennsylvania, Johnson 
of Minnesota, and Roberts of Connecticut, Judge 
George Gray of Delaware, ex-Judge Alton B. 
Parker of New York, Representative Longworth 
of Ohio, President E. E. Clark of the Order of 
Railway Conductors, Bishop C. C. McCabe of the 
Methodist Church, the Rev. Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well of the Baptist Church, James C. Hemphill of 
South Carolina, Harlow N. Higginbotham of Illi- 
nois, Frederick B. Niedringhaus of Missouri, Samuel 
Newhouse of Utah, Fremont Older of California, 
Colonel A. M. Shook of Tennessee, and Thomas B. 


IN HONOR OF McKINLEY 


The great national monument at Canton, Ohio, as it appeared June 19, 1906 


holders in the two companies, and under the new 
law every one of them can vote. The opinion is 
expressed that over a million votes will be actually 
cast, and this in companies whose elections have 
usually been decided by a few hundred canned 
proxies. All existing proxies are now void. New 
ones may be given on and after October 18, but it 
will not be necessary for policy-holders to give any 
unless they choose. If they prefer they may mark 
their ballots in person and send them in by mail. 
If they care to give proxies they may give them 
either in general terms, as has been the custom in 
the past, or with instructions to vote them for a 
particular ticket. The regular tickets named by 
the managements of the companies must be nomi- 
nated by July 18, but independent nominations 
may be filed at any time up to September 18. The 
voting will last until the 18th of December, when 
the polls will close and the ballots will be counted 
by the State Superintendent of Insurance. We 
shall then see, for the first time in this country, 
how real democracy works in a great insurance 
company. For the first time we shall know 
whether companies that are mutual in name can 
be mutual in fact. 


The result wili be a city which will not only 
hold the future tourist for more than the 
space between one steamer and the next, 
but will be a delight to its own people. 





THE WAY CLEAR 











T last the question of the type of the Panama 
Canal is settled. The President, the House, 

and the previous law proved too strong 4 
combination for the Senate to resist, and on June 21 
it receded from its sea-level stand and accepted the 
principle of a canal with locks by the narrow 
margin of 36 to 31. The vote of the Senate had 
the effect on the Administration of the starter’s 
pistol on a runner. Chairman Shonts at once 
called upon Secretary Taft to arrange for pushing 
the work. It was arranged to have the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and Chief Engineer Stevens 
start immediately for the Isthmus. The Adminis- 
tration proposes to show now what can be done 
with a free hand, and it is confidently predicted 
that before the end of the summer the work of 
digging the ditch will be going ahead at such 4 
rate that carpers will be silenced and Congress 
will never have a chance to change its mind 


about the plans. 
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SMASHING OLD IDOLS 











HE college commencement season has been 

the occasion for a general heart-searching 

among the baccalaureate orators. The smug 
complacency of Chancellor Day of Syracuse Uni- 
yersity has not been shared by any of the other 
jluminators of youth. Most of them prefer the 
muck-rake to the golden calf. They hold the mir- 
for pitilessly up to our material civilization and call 
upon it to contemplate its deformities and reform. 
President Schurman of Cornell summed up the pre- 
yailing sentiment when he said on June 21: 


“What is the blight and malady of our time? Is it 
not the mean and sordid conception of human life 
which everywhere prevails? Among all classes and 
conditions of people do you not find a vitally active, if 
generally unexpressed, belief that the life of human 
beings, like the brute creatures about them, consists in 
the enjoyment of the material things which perish in 
the using? To get and to have is the motto, not only 
of the market, but of the altar, and of the hearth.’’ 


Dr. Schurman declined to limit his condemna- 
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was ‘‘more concerned with obtaining moral better- 
ments than with swelling material gains,’’ and that 
it was ‘‘going to make wealth and power, invest- 
ments and combinations, submit their credentials to 
scrutiny, and moralize or surrender their meth- 
ods and their assets.’’ ‘‘The sale of law,’’ he 
added, ‘‘is to be brought to an end.’’ 


‘‘The domination of venal politics is to be exchanged 
for that of ethical politics. The embezzlement of trust 
funds belonging to the people and consigned to corpo- 
rations is to be made in law the felony which it is in 
morals. This will be done even if it is necessary to raise 
the presumption of guilt instead of the presumption of 
innocence regarding inordinate fortunes oppressively 
gained and venally employed. The moral wave has 
come to stay.” 


Except in Syracuse it will not be the fault of their 
educational guides if the young men and women 
who have gone into the world from the colleges 
this year fail to realize that there are nobler ambi- 
tions than that of raking up he2ps of golden muck, 
and that what was worshiped a few years ago as 
glittering success in life is really the most abject 
failure. With the commencement orators denounc- 
ing tainted money on one hand and the courts sen- 
tencing rebaters to the penitentiary on the other, 





THE HALTER OFF 








R. BRYAN has at last taken the step that 
might have made him President in 1900. In 
a formal statement in his paper, ‘“The Com- 
moner,’’ he has admitted that free silver is no longer 
a political issue.: Of course he does not recant his 
earlier views—that could not be expected. He 
still insists that ‘‘the underlying principle of bi- 
metallism, the quantitative theory, has been amply 
vindicated and is now generally recognized.’’ But 
he uses that assertion merely as a parachute to 
break the shock of his descent to the gold standard. 
The essential thing is his statement that ‘‘owing 
to the unprecedented production of gold, the 
money question is not and will not be discussed in 
detail, as it was in the Chicago platform.’’ It will 
be allowed to drop quietly into ancient history. 

In 1896 Mr. Bryan made a ‘‘paramount issue’’ 
—free silver. In 1900 he tried to make another— 
anti-imperialism—but as he refused to let go of 
silver the voters refused to accept his label of 
paramountcy, and insisted on fighting over again 





tion to politicians or trust magnates. Financiers, moral and intellectual ideals «gain have a chance. the battle of 1896. Now he has a new “‘paramount 
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** Pennsylvania’’; 7, receiving ship “* Hancock.” 


capitalists, and corporations might be the most 
conspicuous sinners, but they were not alone. 


“Equally guilty is the merchant who cheats his cus- 
tomers, or the lawyer who shows his client how to cir- 
tumvent the laws, or the scholar who glorifies his 
patron’s success in business, irrespective of the methods 
by which that success was achieved, of the preacher 
who transfigures the ruthless oppressor and robber of 
six days into the exemplary Christian of the seventh. 
We are dealing with the virus of a universal infection.’’ 
’ 


“The whole nation,’’ concluded Cornell’s head, 
“needs a new baptism of the old virtue of honesty.”’ 


“The love of money and the reckless pursuit of it is 
wndermining the national character. But the nation, 
thank God, is beginning to perceive the fatal danger. 

“The reaction caused by recent revelations testifies 
toa moral awakening. At heart the nation is still 
sound, though its moral sense has been too long hypno- 
tized by material prosperity.’’ 


The next day Dr. St. Clair McKelway, the emi- 
nent Vice-Chancellor of the New York State Board 
of Regents, warned the graduating class of the 
College of the City of New York that the ethics of 
business must be improved or an aroused people 
Would ‘‘surely substitute an enlightened socialism 
% a benign communism for it.’’ Dr. McKelway 
had no great apprehensions of that outcome, be- 
fause he felt confident that the American people 





REPAIRING 


1, Armored cruiser ‘* Colorado”’; 2, armored cruiser “* West Virginia,” flagship of Rear-Admiral Brownson; 3, battleship ‘* Massachusetts’’; 4, battleship ** Connecticut ’’; 5, supply ship ‘Celtic’; 6, armored cruiser 


The ‘‘Connecticut,’”? built at the yard, is receiving her finishing touches; the others are having the repairs given to all the ships of the Atlantic Fleet in turn 


A FLEET AT THE NEW YORK 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE 





A BALLOON RAILROAD 











RAILROAD to run by balloon power is one 
of the latest developments of scientific inge- 
nuity. Consul Bardel, at Bamberg, describes 

experiments in this direction now under way in the 
mountains in that vicinity. The purpose of the 
scheme is to overcome steep inclines, which would 
ordinarily have to be attacked by cables or cog- 
wheels. A balloon, carrying ten passengers in a 
suspended car, is attached to a slide running along 
a steel rail. It rises to the top of the incline by 
the lifting power of the hydrogen with which it 1s 
inflated. Then a tank which it has carried up 
empty is filled with water, which hauls it down. 
There is a speed regulator, controlled by the con- 
ductor. The inventor believes that all cable roads 
will be relegated to the scrap heap by his device. 
The Consul’s report does not explain, however, 
why the water that hauls the balloon down could 
not have been made equally effective in hauling the 
car up without the intervention of any balloon at all. 
Two balanced cars, one going down with tanks filled 
with water and the other going up with tanks empty 
would seem as simple as one car and a gas bag. 


NAVY 





YARD 


issue’’—the trusts—and as he is no longer ham- 
pered by the free-silver entanglement, he may be 
able to force the fighting on that line. His views 
on that question were expressed on June 21 in an 
interview at Trondhjem, Norway, where he had 
gone to witness the coronation of King Haakon. 
**My position,’’ he said, ‘‘is that private monopoly 
is indefensible and intolerable. 


‘‘There is some talk of controlling the trusts—you 
might as well talk of controlling burglary. 

‘“We do not say that men shall only steal a little bit, 
or in some particular way, but they shall not steal at 
all. It isso of private monopolies. It is not sufficient 
to control or regulate them —they must be absolutely 
and totally destroyed.”’ 


That does not seem to offer much encouragement 
to the capitalists who are proposing to run Mr. 
Bryan: as a conservative candidate. As against 
Vice-President Fairbanks, or Secretary Shaw, or 
Secretary Root, he might even appear as a radical 
candidate. But there is a growing feeling among 
Republican politicians that if appearances in 1908 
indicate anything like a probability of Democratic 
success the Republican Party may find it necessary 
to lasso President Roosevelt and drag him into the 
campaign, even if it has to gag him to smother his 
cries of protest. In that case it is hard to see just 
how the trust issue can be drawn. 
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LAWLESS FINANCE 


THE NEED OF CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION FOR THE REGULATION OF TRUSTS 


By 


OME of the events of the last year in the ‘financial 
world’’ have been both edifying and instructive. 
A year ago the whole country was thrilled by the 
spectacle of a financial colonel of New York and Mexico, 
who had set forth for Boston, where he proposed—ac- 
cording to advertisements in the newspapers—to take 
the life of another financial colonel. Colonel Greene 
said that Colonel Lawson had caused him to lose four 
million dollars, for which real blood was the only 
proper assuagement. After a ferocious preliminary 
bombardment with advertisements, the two colonels 
met—at breakfast—with numerous newspaper reporters 
at hand to give a proper account of the conflict. The 
Boston Colonel explained that he had merely been gun- 
ning for certain copper millionaires of New York, that 
one of his shots had unfortunately gone wild and had 
hit the Mexican Colonel, who was, he assured him, a 
thoroughly good fellow and a liar, whereupon the 
Mexican Colonel observed that the Boston Colonel was 
an honest man, a coward, and a prevaricator. Then 
on shook hands, drank whisky, and parted. 
he next day—or was it the day after that?—the Bos- 
ton Colonel put another advertisement in the news- 
papers, and so disturbed the uneasy conscience of Wall 
treet that security prices tumbled headlong. All of 
which lent point to the succinct, doubtful, significant 
remark of a very famous Englishman who was then 
visiting this country. When asked if he thought New 
York had not become the financial centre of the world, 
he replied: 

**Not yet!’’ 

While these stirring events were emphasizing the six- 
shooter aspects of American finance, it was discovered 
that an energetic and fascinating woman of Ohio had 
borrowed several millions of money from able bankers 
in various parts of the country, without going to the 
trouble of depositing any genuine security. By the 
mere use of the hypnotic name of a millionaire, all 
the founts of wealth had been opened wide to her, and 
she had reveled for years in fine jewelry, fine raiment, 
and fast carriage horses. 

This highly interesting story had not been fully told 
when it was learned that two Canadian haberdashers 
had come to New York with $1,600, and ~ 
after a meteoric training in advanced 


among officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad, long held 
up as the model American corporation; we have had 
and are now having the most remarkable exposures, in 
court and out, of the secret lawlessness of the Standard 
Oil Company, the Sugar Trust, the Coal Trust, the 
Tobacco Trust, the Harvester Trust, the Paper Trust, 
and like enterprises, far more disturbing, if less 
dramatic, than the Cassie Chadwick absurdities, or 
even the discovery that the potted chicken of the Beef 
Trust had no chicken in it. Scores of financial leaders 
in this country—heads of great corporations, railroad 
companies, banks, life insurance companies—are now 
under indictment for crimes and have been, or will be, 
tried in the courts. We have the spectacle of our rich- 
est man dodging process servers for weeks, 

What does it all mean? Has our financial system 
fallen wholly into a state of demoralization? 


The Problem Has Become an Issue 


These questions are being asked in one form or an- 
other in every part of this country. One hears them 
discussed, not only in Congress, not only in the city 
newspapers, but in the village stores out in Michigan, 
the Dakotas, and Arkansas. And when a question 
penetrates thus deeply into the consciousness of the 
American people, it means that something must be done. 
It means that the problem has become an essentzal zssue, 
It means that one of the shrewdest politicians in this 
country—William J. Bryan—sees that the next cam- 
paign will be fought upon financial and trust questions 
—and he, in all probability, one of the candidates. 

Only half a dozen really great questions arise in the 
course of a century—I mean questions of a kind that 
demand and will not be denied a clear field. Forty 
years ago the people thought of nothing but the slavery 
problem. Ten years ago free silver occupied public at- 
tention to the exclusion of almost everything else. To- 
oF we are deeply concerned with this new question. 

t is of the utmost importance, therefore, that we 
should understand exactly what this problem really is, 
in its fundamental aspects. 

Cassie Chadwick, Hyde, Alexander, Rogers, Armour, 


RAY STANNARD BAKER 


and the grafting Pennsylvania Railroad officials are 
only surface symptoms. They point the way; they 
indicate the malady. 

In the first place we have had in this country, during 
the past few years, two extraordinarily powerful forces 
at work. The first, a progressive force, represents the 
almost irresistible movement toward closer organization 
and combination in industry ; the second, a conservative 
force, represents the opposition to this movement. The 
first is the tendency toward the formation of mono 
lies; the second, the effort to maintain competition. 

Labor organization furnishes an excellent example of 
the operation of these two forces. In its essence the 
demand for the ‘‘closed shop’ is an expression of the 
mighty effort of labor to form a monopoly of employ- 
ment in various industries. It is an attempt to drive 
out competition in the form of the independent or non- 
union worker, and, as a fruit of the resulting mon- 
opoly, to raise wages and shorten hours. In seeking 
to complete their monopoly, labor unions have not 
stopped short of arson, mayhem, and even murder; and 
their success in such cities as San Francisco, where 
wages were the highest in the world’s history, is an in- 
dication of the value of the stake for which they are 
playing. The ‘‘open shop’’ demand, on the other hand, 
is the attempt of the employer to maintain the unob- 
structed operation of the law of competition. The em- 
ployer has championed the non-union man, not because 
he cares anything for the life or hopes of the non-union 
man, but because he sees that the survival of the non- 
union man, otherwise the maznlenance of competition, 
is the only thing that will save him from falling into 
the clutches of a complete labor monopoly. 

In the domain of capital, exactly the same forces are 
at work. ‘Trusts, railroad mergers, and pools are the 
devices of capital to stifle competition, to form a mon- 
opoly, to drive out the independent oil refinery, to 
crush the independent slaughter-house, to ruin the 
small coal-miner—and thereby to raise prices and pro- 
duce the fruits of monopoly, as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Beef Trust, the Coal Trust, and the railroads 
are doing to-day. 

In forming these monopolies, capitalists have not 

only not hesitated to break the laws of 





the land ordinarily and regularly, but they 





financial methods, walked one day into 
the National City Bank, the ‘‘Standard 
Oil Bank,’’ the greatest in América, in- 
terested the Vice-President in a so-called 
““stock-washing’’ scheme—a polite method 





WHO’S ZOO IN AMERICA 


have committed even crimes of violence— 
not to speak of the ruin of widows and 
orphans — but their lawlessness has c n- 
sisted chiefly in the wholesale corrupt 9n 
of the commonwealth. Most of the jo 











of taking other people’s money — bor-' 





rowed $60,000 a day for ten days on the 
most doubtful of security, and by the barest acci- 
dent failed in their attempt to mulcc the public. 
A little later we had the extraordinary disclosures 
concerning the defalcation of a highly honored bank 
president of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a matter of two 
million dollars more or less. And then, as a sort of 
robust climax to the whole series of events, we had 
the dramatic scandal of the three great New York life 
insurance companies and the amazing doings of the 
Hydes and Alexanders, the McCurdys and McCalls. 
Finally, and this brings the history up to date, the 
country is holding its nose over the disclosures of what 
President Roosevelt calls the ‘‘revolting condition”’ of 
the Chicago packing-houses: a ‘‘trust’’ built upon rail- 
road rebates and making profits upon filthy products. 
With all these things coming to light is it any won- 
der that the people ask with some pertinence how many 
things equally bad are zo¢ coming to light? 


Some Recent Disclosures 
Reenforcing the lesson of these bizarre events, we have 


had an extraordinary series of disclosures regarding 
railroad rebates and discriminations, wholesale ‘‘graft’’ 





litical rottenness of the day is traceable 





By WALLACE IRWIN 











N ’96 when Bill came forth 
To slug the Moneyed Bully, 
The Nation gasped from South to 
North: 


But since we’ve killed the Silver Cow chin 
And raised the Golden Heifer, 
The «*Cyclone from Nebraska’? now 

Is like an April zephyr. 


"Twixt William Fen- 
Nings Bryan then 
And William Fennings now 
There is a dif- 
Ference, as if 
The World bad changed, somehow. 





FOR latterly he’s seen some life 
And ceased to travel steerage. 
He’s taken food with silver knife 
From plates of British peerage; 

*‘Good gracious, ain’t he woolly!’ He’s tucked beneath his massive 


Fine napkins, hemmed and crested, 
And gone to teas and luncheons in wood 
An evening-coat low-vested. 


"Twixt William wild 
And William mild 
The gulf is nearly weird; 
To put it frank, 
The Argent Plank 
ls scarcely to be feared. 








WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


directly to the doors of the managers of 
street-car companies, gas companies, railroad corpora- 
tions, who desire to break the law with impunity. 
Political corruption is not due so much to badness 
as to business. 

Over against this movement toward capitalistic mon- 
opoly we have had the formation of stupendous organ- 
izations of shippers to fight the railroads, and of 
independent manufacturers to fight the trusts. Such 
organizations as the National Live Stock Association, 
the Millers’ National Federation, the National Grange 
(Farmers), the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Wool Growers’ Association, the Travelers’ 
Protective Association, and hundreds of others, repre- 
sent the attempt of the public to curb the monopoly 
by fanning the fires of competition. A combination of 
these associations in the Interstate Commerce Law 
Convention was one of the foremost factors in bringing 
about the present agitation for railroad regulation. 


Stevenson’s Law of Trade 


John Stevenson, the ‘‘father of the railroad,’’ laid it J 


down as a law at the beginning of the ceniury that 
where combination zs possible, competition ts impossible. 





«¢ The Commoner ’’ 


To mention *¢¢ Socialism,”’ 


And reads his catechism. 


When Bill was keen 
For «‘Sweet Sixteen’’ 


But now he tries 
Those goo-goo eyes 
Upon another maid. 


E rather thinks the mad Muck-Rake 
Is low and vulgar gammon ; 
He fears too much Reform will make 


too common. 
And if you have the hardihood 


Bill whispers: *«* Hush!’’ and touches 


Her hand he archly prayed; 


FOR William’s dreams of power have 
brought 
Some hankerings appalling, 
And half-way round the world he thought 
He heard his Party calling: 
«s<Come back, before the Safe Insane 
Has made another bungle; 
Come, Prophet, on a special train 
To lead us from the jungle!’’ 


Such words of cheer 
On William’s ear 
Like words of promise glisten; 
The echo comes 
Of distant drums— 
And Bill sits up to listen. 
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The capitalists in this country have discovered that 


combination is possible in almost every branch of com- 
mercial and industrial enterprise, with the inevitable 
result that the monopolistic tendency, both of capital 
and of labor, has outstripped every effort at restraint. 
Monopoly is so logical; it has so much in its favor, 
while competition under present conditions is®so often 
ruinous and demoralizing. Capital hates competition; 
it is called ‘‘cut-throat.’’ Organized labor hates com- 
petition; it is called ‘‘scab labor.’’ No one desires 
competition—except in the other man’s business. 
atred and fear of competition on the side of capital 
have yielded such devices of monopoly as pools, gentle- 
men’s agreements, trusts, mergers, and the like. And 
labor has limited its apprentices, restricted its output, 
provided entrance examinations which operate in some 
unions to reduce the membership, and finally it has 
employed such violent means as the boycott, ostra- 
cism, and even personal violence—all devices to stifle 
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is often wasteful and uneconomic; that in theory a 
monopoly in such industries as telephony, iéhegeeeh ’ 
the railroads, and many others in re p Syn should 
not only be more serviceable and cheaper to the people, 
but, seemingly, that it is becoming an inevitable neces- 
sity. One other fact is also growing daily more evi- 
dent, and that is the utter futility which chiheacterines 
the efforts of loosely organized voluntary associations 
of employers, shippers, and producers to grapple with 
the rich and highly centralized trusts and labor unions. 

We are brought thus to a statement of the funda- 
mental question: The regulation of monopoly. It is 
not how monopolies shall be crushed, but how they 
shall be controlled. It is not-how competition shall 
be reestablished where competition has failed and will 
continue to fail, but how the excellent economies, the 
superior serviceability of a centralized management of 


industry, may be so utilized that injustice may be don 
to no man. . 
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railway rates. Such is the reason for establishing the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to investigata 
monopolies; such is the basis of the President’s recom- 
mendation that, corporations be licensed, thus securing 
a publicity which will prevent secret excesses upon the 
part of the trust magnate, for just so long as secrecy 
exists in the management of monopolies, just so long 
shall we have exhibitions of lawless finance. 

There is this difference between the effort to secure 
trust legislation and the attack upon monopolies in 
the courts: The first is positive and constructive, the 
second negative and destructive. We shall probably 
discover that the effort to prevent monopoly in the 
Northern Securities and beef trust cases, for instance, 
will prove futile. A court can not stop progress; and 
the leaders in these vast enterprises—shrewd men—will 
find some other way of giving practical form to the 
irresistible impulse toward monopoly. . Success, there- 


























fore, would seem to lie in the direction of constructive 
y competition. legislation: Regulation, not prevention. 
Such methods, employed by secret organizations of The Evils We Suffer There is no excuse why any American citizen should 
q both capital and labor, while highly serviceable to those be confused any longer as to the real issue. It is 
$ within the trust or the union, have been disastrous to We have permitted the railroads, the oil trust, the plainly this: Monopoly must be regulated, and the 4 
e the public at large. Of the two, the trust monopoly _ beef trust, the coal trust, the steel trust, and others, to Government is the only power strong enough to do it. : 
n has been much more harmful, of course, than the labor kill the competition which formerly protected our In demanding reform, however, one thing must be i 
€ monopoly, on the principle that ‘‘a monopoly for the interests, and we now leave the regulation of these strongly borne in mind. The best reform can be at- t 
e benefit of a hundred thousand persons is a little more tremendous organizations to a few men sitting secretly tained only a step at a time; it is evolutionary, the i 
)- tolerable in a democracy than a monopoly for the bene- in Wall Street. And we suffer a cloud of evils, not the result of growth, not of explosion. If such moderate ; 
fit of ten persons.’’ On the one hand these monopolies least of which is the wholesale taxation without repre- steps are prevented through the use of corrupt methods ! 
of have produced the corrupt, arrogant labor boss of the sentation upon all sorts of commodities, which is the _ by the railroads and the trusts, or through the apathy ; 
e Sam Barks type, and on the other hand the even more _ necessary accompaniment of monopoly rule. of public opinion, this country can look only for the : 
e devastating and piratical trust magnate of the Rocke- © Hence we have in this country to-day’ an extraor- rapid growth of extreme Socialism and other radical ; 
y- feller and Armour stamp. Both have despoiled busi- dinary effort to devise a new method of regulating propaganda, and the attempt, a little later, at far : 
ve ness, defiled politics, broken the law. monopoly. People have naturally turned to the Gov- more dangerous revolutionary reforms. To any one 
n- In brief, the country is beginning to learn that the ernment, the only organization capable of dealing with with eyes to see, the large vote cast at the last election 
n- law of competition, so long the automatic regulator of | such power as the trusts and labor unions have arro- by the Socialist Party is full of portent. The people 
Ig industry, no longer serves tocurb the exactionsof mon- gated to themselves. Such is the meaning of the at- must and will control the monopolies, that even justice 
- opoly. The people are learning also that competition tempt in Congress to fix a method for supervising may be done to every American. 
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ito THERE ARE OTHER THINGS IN PATERSON BESIDES ANARCHISTS 
ure 
the 
on- HE people ont ioe proms of Paterson, New Jersey, iy gee case, the yrs oe facile pat 
to have iven frank expression to strong anger zs ‘ , randial jokes and strikin eadlines has been a rea 
the at Contin’ escaee, in an article which at- Regents eee ren it PS tinge apse Sed definite impediment to thee prosperity of a city and 
ro- tempted, with painstaking care, to set forth the facts of Aidermnn of Patera Nite eeaey. a genuine embarrassment, in hundreds of individual 
ym- and figures concerning Anarchy in America, was . ’ x cases, to its citizens. A Californian, about to sell a 
ads included some mention of what Anarchists call a Whereas CoLLier’s WEEKLY and other papers have home in.a Pacific Coast city to a resident of Paterson, 
“‘group”’ which has its headquarters in Paterson. Pat- been publishing articles absolutely false and without abruptly broke off: the negotiations when he learned 
not erson’s anger, let us say in the beginning, does Pater- foundation in truth concerning thé city of Paterson, the nativity of the purchaser. Patersonians making 
of son credit, for local patriotism is a pleasing emotion — aati. of Rainy tect 4 ey wri be it ia steamer acquaintances and registering at foreign 
hey and the parent of most civic virtues. Nevertheless, we ‘ihechoan as tetas pe! the City ica tah tin tee o - hotels have been put to the humiliation - of evading 
a hat Pater- l oe S, -ity Counsel be directed to th : f thatch like th he oh 
e venture to protest, and we hope to show, t investigate the same, and if, in his judgment, actions € naming of their homes, like ose who have a 
and son’s anger is directed at the wrong target. The men- for libel will lie against the owners of said publica- public scandal in their past. 
‘ n tion of Paterson was merely a passing allusion in an tions that he forthwith institute proceedings against Paterson's rate of increase of population, which three 
on article on a general subject; a half score other cities said publishers for said libelous articles. decades was about thirty per cent per decade, has fallen 
10 were mentioned, and two or three of these cities were off to half that during the decade of its notoriety. A 
ible described as much worse centres of anarchy than city which in nearness, in beauty, in character of popu- 
s of Paterson. No one of these cities has uttered a word lation, and in facilities of travel, ought to be one of the 
ora- of complaint, which proves, we think, that Paterson’s such sordidness as Lowell or Lynn or Packingtown., two or three principal places of suburban homes for 
ity. anger arises more from a sensitiveness on account of Paterson would never have excited Ruskin’s tirade New Yorkers, lags far behind its just deserts in that re- 
ness most unjustifiable newspaper jibes, extending over against factories and factory towns—it might easily spect. ‘‘The manufacturing industries, the banks, and 
several years, than from CoL.ier’s single allusion. have pleased him. the business men appreciate,’’ cries the indignant Pat- 
10n- COLLIER’s shares with Paterson the commendable Paterson itself is not at all the cause of the badname __ erson ‘‘Guardian,”’ ‘‘the harm which is being done to 
yan- sentiment of jealousy of its own good name; this it is which it confessedly has had. So far as any human Paterson by the publication of such stories.” 
1 of which compels us to say in passing that the facts seem _ frailty whatever is responsible for this, it is the dis- Paterson’s association with international Anarchy 
such to justify what our article said. Nevertheless, we are position of newspaper: writers, in common with other began when Bresci’s bomb killed poor King Humbert. 
ion, wholly glad of the opportunity to say a most deserved folk, to think in grooves. Two or three rather sensa- The Italian despatches at the time announced that 
inge good word for one of the Bresci had lived in Pater- 
\SS0- prettiest and worthiest ; son. This is now said by 
lers’ cities in the United States. — a Sg Pe ee ee : _—— a sh most Paterson people to 
pre- Paterson has some An- ; ® Err TR A 2 eee be untrue. ‘‘It has been 
poly archists — much fewer, Se ao. * 1 oe : proved beyond all ques- 
mn of perhaps, as our article in- ew "4 : ) tion,’’ the Paterson ‘‘Call’’ 
Law dicated, than Philadel- Us : 4 affirms hotly, ‘‘that the 
ging phia or New York or Chi- ty ' murderer of the Italian 
cago or Pittsburg—much FS Saar a ee ‘ N king was never in the 
fewer, very likely, than ‘ *Y \te-w? at the Post-Office {| af i Ta pierre city of Paterson, and no 
a dozen small cities where Clase eee E * rs atte ; Bemncetes betes hg one here ever heard of 
factories cluster and cer- (| f Per lettere, conmunicartonl, Periodico Socialista-Anarchico ew oe him prior to his tempo- 
id it j tain classes of foreigners Dagpd mei RE Y : gNemero Hepaento 8@0i0i,” rary notoriety.’’ The 
that gather. But Paterson © gigs Be ety ae i y ian ee Hon. John W. Griggs, 
ble. has, also, more public —————————————————E= SRST —— ———- who is a native of Pater- 
spirit, more neighborli- Fenton Ana Se Bs ee vet a anand ak son, and who now lives in 
ness, more of the spirit PTS IS =98 te one of its most beautiful 
|} of‘ helpfuiness, more LA VITA E-SACRA {prc counters (6 Aatilh ALLE MIE SORELLE PROLETARIE. | “clerical te abbondanm. a chile) homes, was in a position 
2 pluck, and more lovely Quando un anarchico stanco di Tun: chi di tutti i difensori della esi- | (Continuazione) meddbihe { wlornall dave or tbh elton: to have intimate informa- 
homes than most cities \ghi anni di miseria_insopportabile, di stenza alla vita sacra e inyiolabila-he '*  Apparir belle ver nol A tntta: eanara | Fasyo marito. Le piacciono gli serittid’! tion on the subject. He 
of its size. The things oe es was Attorney-General of 
that most distinguish HEADING OF PATERSON'S ANARCHIST ORGAN 





Paterson among cities, if 
we should name them 
from personal observa- 
tion, are crimson ram- 
bler roses and wistaria- 
clad porches. It is a city 
of thrifty, happy homes. 

Paterson, it is true, is a factory city; but its factory 
product is silk. And the maker of silk must live in 
beauty and work with beauty. The weaver of silk 
must have in his soul not only the love of beauty, 
but the beginnings of art and the finish of taste. 
All this makes Paterson’s gc age | workers a people 
apart, and reflects itself in the cleanliness and taste 
of even the humblest of Paterson’s homes. Such 
workers earn extraordinary wages; partly because of 
this adequate income for their skill, and partly because 
of their taste, the homes of Paterson’s workers consti- 
tute nothing in the nature of s|}ums—the city has no 

ae | 


“*La Questione Sociale ” is published weekly, in Italian, at 174 Twelfth Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 
is ironical; the article is a justification of the assassination of rulers of high and low degree. 





tional crimes were committed in Paterson; the city 
happened to be within the focus of the lime-light of 
metropolitan journalism. Thereafter it was a case of 
give a dog a bad name. Paterson became a victim 
of that trait which causes newspaper writers and after- 
dinner jokers, when they strain for facetiousness, to 
couple Boston with erudition and a leguminous diet; 
Philadelphia with somnolence; Kansas with the pecu- 
liar mechanics of cerebration exemplified in ‘‘Sockless”’ 
Jerry Simpson; Kentuckians and Virginians with an 
excellent cooling beverage, and Chicago women with 
the lack of at least one attribute of aristocratic beauty. 


The title of the leading article, ‘* Life is Sacred,” 


Other articles are equally bitter, 
“* ex poliziotto ora presidente Teodore Roosevelt, massacratore dei minatori-del Colorado’’—*‘ the ex-policemen, Theodore Roosevelt, murderer of 


the Colorado miners.”? The same article sneers at Pope Pius asa “‘sheep” for congratulating King Alfonso on his escape from the Anarchist bomb 


the United States. He and 
the Italian Ambassador 
sent secret service men to 
Paterson to investigate. 
These reported quite pos- 
itively that Bresci was 
never in Paterson, though 
his wife once lived there. 

On the other hand, the editor of the Anarchist 
paper published in Paterson, the title of which is 
reproduced on this page, declares that Bresci did live 
in Paterson, working there all. week and going on 
Saturdays to Hoboken to spend Sunday with his 
wife. And two or three of the printers on ‘‘La Ques- 
tione Sociale’ say they knew Bresci well, give the 
street number of the house in which’ he boarded, and 
name the mill in which he worked. Incidentally, these 
printers recall with a gentle and tolerant amusement 
the secret service men whom Mr. Griggs sent to Pater- 
son, and tell, as wise old men tell a quiet joke, how 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THE SECOND GENERATION 


A DECLARATION WHICH GAVE JIMMIE HIS 
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INDEPENDENCE 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 





HEN Lonnen sold the Lone Pine Mine he did 
W exactly what he had always said he would do 

—he went home. But of all the many men 
who had worked with him during the past twenty-five 
years over the sluice-boxes on the Montana side-hills 
not one knew just where Lonnen’s home happened 
to be. In his moments of maudlin sentiment, when 
the stars shone white and the embers of the fire turned 
gray, his partners had watched him wave his long 
corded arm toward the East, and then, if the mood 
pleased them, they listened to him ramble on about a 
great house and a lawn that ran to the water’s edge, 
and a farm and many horses and servants, and about 
swells who lived in the neighborhood and who drove 
in fine rigs every morning and evening to and from the 
railway station. Asa matter of fact, Lonnen had two 
homes—one was a great stone building where men and 
women whispered ‘and walked on tiptoe, and the’ air 
was filled with the odor of iodoform. The other home 
was a castle in the air, although the sale of the Lone 
Pine Mine had very nearly given it a foundation on 
earth. There was a farm, too, in New England where 
Lonnen had been taken as a foundling, but he did not 
choose to remember this as a home. All there was 
left of it was his adopted name and an unpleasant recol- 
lection of the slave’s life that had finally driven him 
away to the gold fields. 

The first thing he did when he reached the city of 
his birth was to take a cab tothe great gray building 
that smelt of iodoform. He stopped in front of the 
archway and read the inscription cut injheavy stone 
letters over the door—‘‘ Maternity Hospital.’’ His hard 
mouth curved into the semblance of a smile, and he ran 
lightly up the steps. ‘‘Home at last,’’ he said. 

For a short time he was permitted to look through 
the pages of dusty records, but he knew it was all quite 
useless, as he was not sure of even the year of his birth. 
And so he ended by sitting down at the desk of the 
superintendent and writing out a check for a sum of 
money, which the directors were to accept anonymously 
and to use as they thought best. That was the last 
time he ever visited that particular home, but the spirit 
that urged him to sign the check followed him all 
through his life. It usually prompted him to give bills 
of large denominations to old women on the streets 
who begged him for pennies. On these occasions he 
would always smile as he snapped the rubber-band 
around his roll of money, and mumble to himself as he 
walked on: ‘‘ You never can tell.’ 


II 


MONEY can not buy all things, but it can buy much. 
It bought Lonnen his castle—the home with the 
great house and the lawn running down to the water, 
and the many servants, and the acres of farm-land where 
he could watch other men till his soil. It was not far 
distant from the farm where he had been taken as a 
foundling and from which he had run away, but not 
near enough for any one to recognize the young farm- 
hand in the middle-aged nouveau riche. There were 
the swells too, still driving to and from the station in 
their smart traps and brass-bound automobiles. In- 
deed, it was in nearly all things the home he had pic- 
tured in the dreams of his mining days. 

Money can buy much, but it can not buy all things. 
It could buy the oldest homestead and the best farm in 
West Roxton; it could buy the family servants and the 


horses in the stable, and the cattle in the fields, but it 
could not buy the friendship of the neighborhood. For 
the first time in his life Lonnen learned that ‘‘the good 
will’’ which is supposed to go with the transfer of prop- 
erty was often nothing but an empty legal phrase. John 
Lonnen had been most unfortunate in the choice of his 
predecessors. The place and its recent occupants were 
the oldest in all West Roxton, and West Roxton had al- 
ways been happy in the great number of its old families. 

hree months after his advent he found himself 
isolated and ignored, although he had done all in his 
power to gain some kind of a standing in the com- 
munity. He had contributed largely to the church 
and had given a brand new red hose carriage to the 
local fire company. With absolute regularity he had 
attended the town meetings and had freely subscribed 
to the town improvements, and all of his contributions 
had been accepted with grateful thanks. But the 
gratitude of his neighbors did not extend to the open- 
ing of their doors to him. For three months he sat 
about the broad piazzas of his home, or wandered over 
his well-trimmed lawns alone, wondering at the gloom- 
iness of his position. And then one day, still wonder- 
ing, he went to call on one of his neighbors who had 
been a little more human to him than the rest. He 
wanted to ask hiin why it was, and if it was always to 
be the same. 

The neighbor was standing on the lawn talking with 
his daughter. She was very tall and dressed in a long 
duck coat and a white skirt, and Lonnen thought he 
had never seen anything quite so lovely in alt his life 
as the look of the girl as she smiled into her father’s 
face. But, at the sound of footsteps, she turmed, and 
Lonnen noticed that the smile was gone. Sha anclined 
her head very slightly in the direction ofthe new- 
comer, and then walked slowly away across the lawn 
and up the terrace leading to the house. 

‘‘T hope you’ll pardon my visit, Mr. Brandon,’’ be- 
gan Lonnen bluntly, ‘‘but I wanted to ask a few ques- 
tions, and I didn’t know who else to go to.”’ 

Brandon held out his hand and smiled pleasantly at 
the speaker. ‘‘Let’s sit down on that bench under the 
trees,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s cooler, and more sociable.”’ 

They walked over the closely cropped lawn and sat 
in the shade of the spreading branches of a great elm 
tree. For afew moments both men looked across the 
lawn to the blue water of the bay beyond, and then 
Lonnen broke the silence. 

‘I’m a plain man, Mr. Brandon,’’ he began, ‘‘and I’m 
going to ask youa plain question. All I want is a plain 
answer.”’ 

Brandon nodded and poked his cane deep into the 
soft turf. . 

‘*Why don’t you like me?’’ 

‘*T?”? answered Brandon. 

‘“That’s it,’’ said Lonnen. 
—you and your neighbors? You all treat me as if I 
were a pariah. I’ve been here three months now and 
I’ve never seen a hat-rack in the town except my own. 
If there is anything wrong I want to know it. That’s 
why I’m here now. I wantachance. That’s all.’’ 

Brandon remained silent, still gazing out on the 
dancing waters of the bay. 

‘I made my money fair,’’ Lonnen began again. 
‘God knows I worked hard and long enough for it. 
And all the time I was working I was jollying myself 
by sayin’ I was going back some day. Back to God’s 
country where men were civilized and friendly like. 
And when I did strike it, and did come back, you treat 


‘*Why don’t I like you?”’ 
‘‘Why don’t you like me 


me pretty much as if I was in the leper class. I sit 
alone in that big house over there till I take fright at 
my own shadow, and that marble affair on the mantel- 
piece sounds like the town clock. I’m ashamed to look 
that flunkey of mine in the face—it’s the only one he’s 
seen come in the front door in three months. And this 
is what I've spent twenty-five years in the rottenest 
State in the Union for—twenty-five years of work and 
sweat and trying to keep myself decent and self- 
respectin’.’’ 

Brandon took his cigar-case out of his pocket and 
held it open to his guest. 

“‘No, thank you,’’ said Lonnen, ‘‘I chew. But I’ve 
got some good cigars over at the house with not a seal 
broken on a single box.’’ ' 

Brandon pulled several. times on his freshly lighted 
cigar, and blew a cloud of blue smoke into the over- 
hanging branches. 

‘“You were unfortunate, Lonnen,”’ he said, speaking 
very slowly, ‘‘in the choice of the town, and even more 
so in the choice of your home. West Roxton is about 
the most conservative place I know of, even in New 
England. It don’t take to strangers—never did, never 
will. You’re in wrong, that’s all, and if you want a 
plain answer toa plain question I’d get out. There’s 
nothing the matter with you, but you're a stranger. 
The people here not only want to know all about a 
newcomer, but they want to know all about his great- 
grandfather. It’s their way. It may be a poor way, 
but it’s their way and they’re not liable to change it. 
The people whom you bought your place from had 
lived in it I don’t know for how many generations, and 
nothing short of starvation would ever have made them 
part. with it. The people here liked them and they 
didn’t care to see them go to the wall. Mr. Lonnen, 
I'll tell you frankly that although you may be the 
noblest work of God, you’re up against it if you are 
looking for the immediate friendship of the people of 
West Roxton. Of course, I can’t say what the future 
may do for you, but if you insist on staying here and 
fighting it out, I would go along pretty much as you 
have begun. Keep on subscribing money, and instead 
of getting your groceries and things in Boston, as I un- 
derstand you do, patronize the local tradespeople. You 
mayn’t think their friendship particularly worth while, 
but it’s not a bad thing to start with anyhow. Do some- 
thing for them in the way of a celebration or a lawn- 
féte. Why, Henry Doster over there gives them a 
Fourth-of-July show every year, although he’s bought 
his groceries from them for fifty years. Get them up 
a clambake, any kind of an outing, and if you want 
help or advice come to me.’’ 

The two men rose from the bench and with a friendly 
shake of the hand, and a pleasant smile, Lonnen’s first 
visit to the aristocracy of West Roxton came to an 
abrupt end. 

He had asked for a plain answer to a plain question, 
and now that it had come it seemed as if he had only 
bared his heart to have it lashed with a rawhide. 

“IT guess you’re right, Mr. Brandon,”’ he said; 
‘‘you’re honest, and tell the truth, anyhow. I may. 
have made a mistake in coming here, but a long time 
ago I worked pretty hard not far from this village, and 
I always said I’d come back to it, but in a different 
way. Perhaps I'd ought to get out, but I think I'll tr 
that celebration first. If that fails—well, the world is 
wide, Mr. Brandon.’’ 

An hour later the ex-miner was sitting at his desk 
composing with much effort an snnpungemans which 
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was destined to appear the next morning on the front 
rch of the local post-office. This was what the 
notice said: 
GRAND RECEPTION—FREE 
Mr. John Lonnen invites all the people of West 
Roxton to a splendid exhibition of fireworks on his 
lawn at eight o'clock on the night of July Fourth 
ALL ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
SupPER—MusIc—FIREWORKS 
ALL FREE 


‘‘Now,’’ said Lonnen, as he finished reading the neatly 
written notice for the third time, ‘‘I’ll show them a 
dash of real hospitality. I'll paint the sky of their 
damn village every color in the rainbow, and I’ll streak 
it from one end to the other with the gold from the 
Lone Pine Mine. I’ll show them just for once that I’m 
on earth, and with the goods, too. They mayn’t be 
able to see me when I’m on the ground, but I'll wig- 
wag ‘em that I’m here on the Fourth, and I'll do it in 
red, white, and blue, and when I get all my rockets 
goin’ I'll bet they’ll figure that hell’s broke loose.”’ 

The morning of the Fourth broke clear with a fresh 
breeze blowing in from the bay. The summer resi- 
dents of West Roxton started early for the catboats 
and the golf-links and the tennis-courts at the Country 
Club, but Lonnen sat alone on his piazza and watched 
the little fleecy clouds chasing each other across the 
blue sky. Patiently he waited for the hour of his 
triumph. All that money could do had been done—the 
weather only could bring disaster, and even the ele- 
ments seemed to have conspired in his favor. In one 
detail only had he failed. To appease the people of 
West Roxton to the greatest possible extent, he had 
tried to engage the local band to discourse popular airs 
at his celebration, but the band had always played at 
Mr. Doster’s fete, and for this reason the leader of the 
local instrumentalists in a dignified note had rejected 
Lonnen’s offer as opposed to the best traditions of 
West Roxton. Therefore he had gone to Boston for his 
band just as he had for his fireworks and his supper, 
and in each case he had obtained the very best that 
money could buy. He had made no effort to conceal 
the magnitude of his preparations, and the exclamations 
which they elicited among the good people of the town, 
and the reports of which were con 
veyed to him through his chief fac- 
totum, caused Lonnen no loss of 
pride and pleasure. Down in his big 
heart he was sorry to interfere with 
neighbor Doster’s annual effort, but 
he was sick and tired of isolation, 
and he was convinced that the op- 
portunity and the hour for his real 
advent had arrived. 

The great circular lawn at the 
back of the house was peculiarly well 
adapted to his purpose. The high- 
pointed cedars which closed it in 
from all sides formed a natural 
theatre, and the black wall of foli- 
age, with its jagged top line cut 
out against the purple sky of mid- 
summer, could not fail as a splendid 
background for the display of the 
fireworks. Atl the long day Lonnen 
watched the light clouds overhead 
and the hurrying shadows on the 
lawn. And then as the sun sank 
toward the horizon, he watched the 
clouds and the shadows disappear 
and leave only a great blue dome—a 
splendid foil for the rockets with the 
fiery tails which would soon be tear- 
ing their way through limitless 
space. 

At half-past seven Lonnen had 
finished his lonely meal, and, care- 
fully dressed in his evening clothes, 
he walked out on the lawn to see 
that his orders had been carried out 
just as he had given them, and to be 
quite sure that all was in readiness 
for his guests. In the centre of the 
lawn the two men who had been sent 
from the city in charge of the fire- 
works picked their way with the 
solemnity of undertakers’ assistants 
through neat piles of explosives of 
many kinds. There were solid 
troughs for the rockets and high 
poles for the giant spin-wheels, and 
wooden platforms for the Roman 
candles, which were as big as flower- 
pots, and besides these, stretched 
from each pole, were many wires from 
which hung long strings of fire- 
crackers. In order that the men in 
charge should be able to see to work 
properly, half a dozen oil lamps on 
poles, such as are carried in torchlight 
parades, had been placed in a circle 
about the paraphernalia, and about 
these poles trays were placed hold- 
ing powders which, when lit, would 
give forth red and blue and green fire. On one side of 
the lawn under the trees were the tables with big bowls 
of punch and lemonade, and stacks of sandwiches and 
larye round cakes. On the veranda of the house 
there was another table intended for the more distin- 
guished guests, and which was made conspicuous by 
the presence of several tubs filled with cracked ice and 
Many bottles of champagne. On the other side of the 
lawn the imported musicians from Boston were seated 
at ease back of their music-stands, waiting for the 
Signal to begin their labors. Lonnen walked slowly 
about the lawn, noting with a smile of satisfaction the 
smartly clad maids standing behind the tables, and the 
Mmen-servants from the house and the grooms dressed 
In their liveries, and all bowing at his approach. 
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‘It looks good,’’ he said to the butler, who was fol- 
lowing him at a discreet distance; ‘‘it certainly looks 
good.’’ Then he walked over to the centre of the lawn, 
where many rows of chairs had been placed for the 
cottagers, and sat down to await the coming of his 
guests. 

During the half-hour that ensued, Lonnen consulted 
his watch several times and cast an occasional furtive 
glance at the opening in the trees through which the 
road led to the village. As the bell in the tower of the 
town hall tolled out the first stroke of eight o’clock a 
rocket shot across the sky and then broke into a thou- 
sand flakes of flame, which floated slowly toward the 
earth, and at the same moment, and from the same 
direction, the evening breeze carried to Lonnen the 
first strains of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ For per- 
haps a quarter of an hour more he sat alone on one of 
the little spindle-legged chairs in the front row of those 
reserved for the cottagers. The rockets from the Dos- 
ter place continued to tear their way through the sky 
over his head, but the ex-miner appeared unconscious 
of everything about him. Once more he opened his 
watch and then, shutting it with a sharp click, he 
beckoned to his steward and told him that he had better 
dismiss the servants and the men in charge of the fire- 
works. 

‘*And the band, too, sir?’’ asked the servant. 

Lonnen only nodded his head and cast one more 
pathetic glance at the empty roadway. The band 
slowly packed away its instruments and with the maids 
and the men-servants gradually vanished in the dark- 
ness of the pine-trees. They left the master alone, his 
long legs stretched in front of him and his hands 
clasped behind his head looking up into the great blue 
dome with its myriads of twinkling stars. For a long 
time he sat thus until the stiffening of his joints seemed 
to arouse him to the consciousness of his position. Then 
he got up and stared smilingly about him at the de- 
serted lawn and the high hedge of pine, which seemed 
to shut out all the world from him. The torches were 
still burning brightly about the piles of unused fire- 
works. He walked over to one of these and, lighting-a 
match, dropped it into a pan of powder. There was a 
flash and the green lawn and the black pines were 
turned into a field and forest of scarlet. Lonnen 





you make a ‘sizzer’?’’ said the small boy, by way of introduction 


looked about him, and, finding he was quite alone, 
carefully picked out a long piece of punk and pulled 
off several firecrackers from one of the strings which 
still dangled from the wires stretched between the 
poles. He lit the punk from a torch and then proceeded 
to fire off the little firecrackers one at a time, throwing 
them far from him. During those long years in Mon- 
tana the miner had become fairly familiar with the use 
of a gun, but it had been a long time since he had prop- 
erly celebrated the Fourth of July. 

He had almost exhausted his first pack when he 
became suddenly conscious that he was not alone. 
Turning quickly about him, he looked down on the 
very small figure of a boy who was gazing with undis- 
guised wonder at the firing of the crackers. 
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“Can you make a ‘sizzer’?’’ said the small boy, by way 
of introduction. 

Lonnen did not answer at once, but looked down 
at the curious little figure of his youthful guest. The 
child, for child he was, was dressed in two garments—a 
frayed undershirt and a pair of blue overalls, very 
small and yet much too large for their present owner. 
His legs and feet were bare and brown as a maple leaf 
in October. The face, too, with its fine, well-turned 
features, was like bronze and in curious contrast to a 
hatless mop of yellow curls. 

‘*I don’t quite know about that,’ said Lonnen after 
his survey of the new-comer. ‘‘I haven’t made a ‘siz- 
zer’ for a good many-years. You pull out the fuse, 
don’t you?”’ 

The small boy clasped his hands behind his back and 
gravely nodded. Lonnen pulled out the fuse, broke 
the firecracker in half, and then offered it and the 
say of punk to his visitor. The latter began to un- 
ace his fingers and to gaze up at his host with a look 
which was half of fear and half of disbelief that so 
much happiness and responsibility could have suddenly 
been thrust upon him. Tentatively he reached out for 
the cracker and the punk, and then suddenly seizing 
and bringing them together, he as hastily threw them 
both from him and ran back a few feet so as to be quite 
out of danger. The cracker fell on the lawn, sizzling as 
it was intended to do, but altogether the effort could 
hardly be regarded as a success in the way of a spectacle. 

The child looked up at Lonnen and smiled broadly 
from beneath the tousled mass of curls. 

“*Pretty good, I think,’”’ he said. Then he put his 
tiny fingers into Lonnen’s big fist and together they 
walked over to where the sizzer lay scorched and im- 
potent, and looked down upon it with as much gravity 
as if it had been the earthly remains of St. George’s 
dragon. The boy turned it over with his toes to be 
sure it was quite lifeless. ‘‘I guess I’m pretty brave, 
too?’’ he asked. 

““Sure,’’ said Lonnen. 
Try another?’ 

But the little stranger in the overalls shook his head. 
Lonnen seemed to feel that his hospitality had come to 
altogether too abrupt an end, so he looked about for 
further entertainment. His glance strayed over the 
various piles and boxes of fireworks 
and then it fell on the lunch tables 
standing out in bold relief against 
the black pines. 

‘‘How would you like some cake 
and ice-cream?’’ he said to his guest. 

The boy followed the direction of 
Lonnen’s glance across the lawn, 
and at the sight of the white table- 
cloths he gave a little jump into the 
air, threw up his hands, and gasped: 
‘‘Sunday-School picnic.’’ Then he 
started across the lawn as fast as the 
little brown legs would carry him and 
only stopped when the edge of the 
table arrested any further progress. 
By the time Lonnen reached him the 
boy had fairly recovered his wind 
and was already munching a large 
piece of chocolate cake, which he 
held tightly in both hands. 

Lonnen found a freezer back of the 
table, and, piling a plate high with 
ice-cream from it, offered it to his 
tiny guest. The latter had some dif- 
ficulty in handling all he had to eat, 
and so his host placed him on a high 
chair at one side of the table and 
pulled up one for himself just op- 
posite. 

‘‘Don’t choke yourself,’’ he said. 
‘“‘There’s lots of time, and there 
doesn’t seem to be any fear of our be- 
ing disturbed. Is that good ice- 
cream?”’ 

The boy laughed at the very silli- 
ness of the question. Just as if all 
ice-cream wasn’t good. 

‘‘Of course it’s good,’’ he said, and 
dug his little fingers deep into the 
soft chocolate of the cake. 

Lonnen rested his elbows on the 
table, holding his chin between the 
palms of his hands and looking won- 
deringly at the marvelous appetite 
of his young friend. 

“Still hungry?’ he asked. 

The boy gave a little sigh of con- 
tentment and stopped eating long 
enough to smile across the table. 

‘*What’s your name?’ asked 
Lonnen. 

The boy looked up at the miner 
as if he must be joking. ‘‘Why, 
don’t you know? I’m Jimmie.”’ 

‘I didn’t know, I beg your pardon,”’ 
Lonnen answered. ‘‘ Jimmie what?’ 

‘‘Jimmie, that’s all. Jimmie.’’ 

‘I know, but what’s your daddy’s 
name?”’ 

The boy laid down his piece of cake and looked up at 
Lonnen with wide-open eyes at so much questioning. 
‘‘Ain’t got no daddy,’’ he said, and then, as if antici- 
pating the next question, he added: ‘‘And I ain’t got 
no mammy either.”’ 

Lonnen moved his chin from side to side in sympathy, 
while Jimmie returned to his ice-cream. 

‘“That’s pretty tough, eh, boy?’’ said the miner. 
‘‘Pretty tough, no daddy and no mammy, and you're 
such a kid, too. Haven’t you any relatives—folks of 
any kind?’’ 

The boy’s mouth was quite full of cake, so the only 
reply was a shake of the tousled head. 

‘*Where do you live? In the village?’ 

Jimmie shook his yellow curls in assent and then, as 


‘Sure, you’re a brave lad. 
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if this was not quite sufficient, he began to enumerate 
his numerous homes. 

“‘Sometimes I live with Mrs. Baker. 
Baker—sells pies?’ 

Lonnen shook his head. ‘‘I can’t say I know Mrs. 
Baker, but that must be a fine place to live where they 
make pies.’’ 

The boy looked up in surprise at his host’s ignorance, 
and then shook the curls dubiously. ‘‘She se//s pies.”’ 

“Oh, I see,”’ said Lonnen, ‘‘she sells ’em. It does 
make a difference.’’ 

Jimmie, unheedful of the last remark, continued 


You know Mrs. 


‘with much deliberation his autobiography. ‘‘An’ some- 


times I live at Bradley’s.”’ 

“Get pies there?’’ It really seemed as if Jimmie’s 
meals had crowded out every other interest Lonnen 
had in life. , 

‘‘No,’’ said the child with a’ tone of real disgust. 
‘‘Pies? Don’t get nothin’ at Bradley’s.’’ 

‘‘You mean you just room there?’’ suggested Jim- 


mie’s new friend. But the boy only scowled. ‘The 
Bradley home was evidently a very sore subject. 
‘‘How did you get here to-night, anyhow? You're a 


regular kid, and yet you're the only one in all the 
village that could find the way;’’ and Lonnen smiled 
grimly across the table. 

“‘I went to Mr. Doster’s to see fireworks, but so many 
yecere and so many legs, couldn’t see through. Then 

ran into the woods to cry and I saw the red light 
here, so I stopped cryin’ and came to see you.”’ 

‘‘Couldn’t see through their legs, eh? Were there 
many people and many legs at Mr. Doster’s?’’ asked 

nnen. 

““Thousands,”’ said Jimmie. And then, as if to be 
quite exact, he added, ‘‘Thousands and thousands and 
thousands.”’ 

‘“Thousands and thousands and thousands,’’ repeated 
Lonnen, ‘‘and over here just you and me. Just you 
and me, an old played-out placer miner and a village 
child, eh?’’ 

The boy laid his spoon on the table and looked 
open-eyed at the sudden change that had come over 
the face of his new friend. It seemed as if the re- 
sponsibility of the entertainment had suddenly been 
shifted to his narrow shoulders, and his youthful mind 

roped hard for a new topic of conversation. A rocket 
rom the Doster place shot into the air and broke into 
a dozen red and green globes of fire just over their 
heads. 

““That’s a rocket,’’ suggested Jimmie, and looked 
over cheerfully at the long thin man across the table, 
but he found that the latter was apparently not con- 
scious of the floating balls of fire in the sky, but in- 
_— was staring fixedly into his own little freckled 
ace. 

‘‘No father and no mother—a foundling, I guess,”’ 
said the man across the table. 


BOHEMIA OF THE NETHERWORLD| 


THE STRANGE REGION 


T IS claimed by those who are familiar with the con- 
ditions that the real Bohemia is the very essence of 
exclusiveness. This assertion is not offset by the 
fact that, quite frequently, Bohemia opens its arms 
and takes to its bosom a new-comer. These new 

arrivals are not possible unless vouched for and spon- 
sored by some veteran Bohemians, who are absolutely 
convinced of the new-comers’ fitness for assimilation. 
In a word, one can not expect to become the member 
of any Bohemian group without being of kindred occu- 
pation or inclination, or having some other potent 
claim for recognition. 

The gregariousness of men is responsible for the 
social desires of life, and no class of society is without 
them. So, absurd though it may seem, we find a well- 
defined social side in the lowest shift of society. And, 
because of the absence of the more troublesome con- 
ventionalities, this social side is as thoroughly Bohe- 
mian in its character and as exclusive as the other. 
To be sure, it is, apparently, more of a burlesque and 
more distorted than the other, yet that makes it only 
the more Bohemian. 

It is a cause for congratulation that in our land the 
greater portion of the men who work ‘‘steady”’ are also 
steady in their private life. These two forms of 
“‘steadiness’’ are dependent on each other; the one 
can not exist without the other. The Netherworld 
Bohemian has lost either one or both of these habits of 
““steadiness,’’ and, therefore, is what he is. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘has-been’’ of the Netherworld Bo- 
hemia is scarcely ever a professional mendicant, but 
makes his meagre living by one of the many ‘‘odd’’ 
pursuits to be found in a large city. 

The unlisted callings of the metropolis are beyond 
enumeration, and no guild of the Middle Ages was more 
austere in its welcome to the apprentice than these 
makeshift avocations of the Netherworld. There are 
sign carriers, circular distributers, dentists’ cappers, 
‘‘coal put-ins,’’ furnace attendants, envelope addressers 
and deliverers, noon-hour waiters and others, all work- 
ing a few hours daily, just enough to get the necessary 
pittance for their absolute expenses and the margin for 
their Bohemian intercourse. 

Back of every one of these men is a tragedy, which 
propelled him to his present status, but these tragedies 
are measured from individual standpoints, and the 
new-born philosophy of apathy often makes the former 
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It had on the whole been quite an excitin 
for Jimmie, and so with an apologetic smile he pushe 
away the empty plate which had held the good ice- 
cream and, laying his thin arms on the table, rested his 
yellow head between them. For some moments, ex- 
cept for the deep, heavy breathing of the man, there 
was quiet and then another rocket shot across the sky 
and the boy awoke with a sudden start. 

‘*My,”’ said Jimmie, sticking his fists in his eyes, ‘‘I 
was awful sleepy.”’ 

And then with some little effort he climbed down 
from the chair. ‘‘I guess it’s pretty late. I suppose 
I’d better go home.”’ 

‘‘Home?”’ asked Lonnen. 

The boy did not answer the question, but ran around 
the table and threw himself against Lonnen’s legs. 
His arms were stretched so high above his head that 
the dirty little hands rested on the miner’s white shirt 
front, and the boy’s lips were mumbling something 
that it was easy to understand was intended for a word 
of gratitude. 

**You’re all right, Kid,’’ said Lonnen. ‘You're all 
right.’’ He picked the little figure up and sat it on the 
table in front of him. Then he laid a heavy hand on 
each of the tiny shoulders and spoke very deliberately 
into the sleepy eyes. The yellow head nodded and the 
chin dropped on the child’s breast, but the man talked 
on unheeding. To judge by the manner of his speech, 
it seemed as if Lonnen believed that some one else 
would hear what he had to say that night and would 
even hold him to his promises. 

‘‘You ain’t goin’ back to those old homes, you ain’t, 
little one,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re comin’ with me over to 
that big house yonder. I just want to hear your bare 
feet trottin’ over the hard floors. I think it’ll helpa 
lot. And I’m thinkin’, too, how some day you’ll grow 
up and go to school and college, and you’ll come back 
and everybody will be just delighted to see you. Just 
delighted, because you’ll have a catboat and a buggy 
to take the girls with the long white coats out driving 
in, and who knows but you may have an automobile, 
too. And perhaps you'll join the country club over on 
the Point. It’s a foolish place, because it only costs a 
hundred dollars, and yet with all my money I can’t buy 
any part of it, but you see, Kid, that’s because I fooled 
away my time on the foothills. You mustn’t squander 
your time that way. You've got to wear gray flannel 
suits and play golf, and make yourself very friendly to 
all these people about here. h, Kid?’’ 

Lonnen lifted the sleeping child from the table and 
held him =< gently in his arms. ‘‘ You don’t seem to 
appear to take much heed to what I say, Kid. But 
that’s all right, you came to my party. I won’t forget 
that in a hurry. You're all right, little one. You're 
all right.” 

Lonnen carried the child across the lawn until he 
reached the place where the rockets still lay in their 
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tragedy appear as a veritable comedy. The tenor of 
the ‘‘has-beens’’’ existence is pitched by the mo- 
ment. Their conversation abounds in reference to 
the past—remember, they are ‘‘has-beens’’—but they 
do not indulge in empty regrets, and the general 
tone of this Netherworld Bohemia 
is genial, hilarious, and sometimes 
boisterous. 

The ‘‘has-been’’ vocation which 
has the most diversified assort- 
ment of specimens is that of the 
noon waiters. Between ten and 
half-past ten in the forenoon an 
army of about six thousand men 
moves downtownward to play its 
humble part in the bustle of com- 
mercial life. The most cursory 
examination of this legion of 
apron knights will reveal the fact 
that traces of intelligence and a 
certain breeding are discernible in 
most of them. Their wearing 
apparel, also, seems at first glance 
humbly respectable. However, 
this last impression is quickly dis- 
pelled by closer inspection. The 
noon waiter is a past master of the 
art of dissembling. A soiled shirt 
or the absence of any shirt is easily 
disguised by a sheet of paper, 
properly dotted with studs of ink; 
cracked shoes, and the flesh visible 
underneath, are carefully painted 
with shoe-polish, which is also 
used to give a darker sheen to the 
threadbare spots of the clothing; 
the tool of the trade, the apron, 
is most likely a piece of sheeting 
pilfered from the bedding of the 
lodging-house. Yet these patched 
and shredded men, because of 
their better past, make good and well-mannered waiters 
and please both patrons and proprietor by their ‘‘dif- 
ferent’’ ways. 

The wages of noon waiters include one or two meals, 
eaten at the beginning, 10:30 A. M., and the end of their 
daily toil, 2:30 p. Ms The cash remuneration ranges 





The noon waiter 


boxes. Then he put his burden on a chair and took 
off his coat and lit a cigar with much deliberation, 

‘‘Now, Mr. Doster and the people of West Roxton,” 
he said, speaking quite aloud, and at the same time 
picking out the largest rocket he could find, ‘I’m 
going to give you just one shot. I only want you to 
know that Lonnen is still on earth and that he had hig 
party. Here goes one rocket for one guest.’’ 

The troughs which had been arranged for the rockets 
did not happen to point the way Lonnen wished his 
particular rocket to go, so he poked the stick deep ip 
the ground and then lit the fuse with his cigar. There 
was a swish and a roar as the huge rocket cut a path 
of fire across the darkened sky. Lonnen’s aim proved 
true and the explosive soared high above the trees 
and in the exact direction of the Doster place. And 
then, as if it had been timed by human hands, the 
rocket stopped in its flight, and the trail of fire broke 
into a great shower of flakes of gold which floated 
slowly to the ground. 

‘‘That’s fine,’’ said Lonnen. ‘‘I’m glad it was al] 

old. I was afraid it might have been one of those 

urned trivial blue and green things.”’ 

As the village clock struck ten the Doster féte ended 
in a great flare of triumph. The good people of West 
Roxton crowded about their host and assured him that 
it had far surpassed any of his former efforts. Then in 
couples and in groups of many they started toward 
their homes chuckling with pride and glee that they 
had all been true to the town’s best traditions and that 
to a man they had stood by their agreement to attend 
the Doster féte and the Doster féte only. 

Of all the villagers and the summer colony, Lonnen’s 
neighbor, Brandon, was the only one who, down in his 
heart, had a feeling of real pity for the ex-miner. In. 
stead of returning home he told his chauffeur to take 
him over to the Lonnen place in the hope that the ex 
hibition of fireworks might still be going on. But as 
the machine poked its nose and the four brass-bound 
eyes out of the wood which circled Lonnen’s lawn, 
Brandon laid his hand gently on the arm of his chauf- 
feur and the automobile came to a sudden stop. In 
place of the noisy celebration and the confusion of 
many lights which he had looked for, Brandon found 
absolute silence and almost complete darkness. The 
lanterns and the lights which had been used for ceco- 
ration had gone out, and there was left only the circle 
of torches in the middle of the lawn. Sitting in the 
centre of this he recognized the long, lean figure of the 
miner still in his shirt-sleeves and holding a boy in 
his arms. By the light from the flickering torches he 
could easily see Lonnen slowly brushing back the 
tousled mass of curls and smiling into the freckled face 
of the sleeping child. ‘tHome,’’ whispered Brandon, 

The chauffeur nodded, and the automobile turned 
noiselessly in a little circle on the yielding turf and 
disappeared into the woods. 


DRIFT ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF APATHY 
By OWEN KILDARE 


from twenty-five to seventy-five cents, which, in a few 
instances, is augmented by a modicum of tips. While 
their hours are short, the work done in that time is 
considerable. The downtown district is covered with 
hundreds of lunch places, of which some feed from two 
to three thousand persons, who 
pile in all at once and must be 
attended to immediately. It is 
no unusual thing for a noon waiter 
to serve from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty people in the 
space of less than two hours. And 
that spells work, and is work of 
the hardest sort. Still, very few of 
these dinner waiters can be in- 
duced to work ‘‘steady,’’ at better 
wages and easier labor—but longer 
hours. Many of them, as _ the 
result of sober reflection, have 
made efforts to rehabilitate them- 
selves by ‘‘steady’’ work, but they 
always weaken, for the lure of 
Bohemia is too potent. 

The Bohemia of the noon waiter 
extends over about four blocks at 
the lower end of the Bowery. Fig- 
uring the average wage at fifty 
cents and the necessary expenses— 
including the lodging—at twenty- 
five cents, the dinner waiter finds 
himself with another twenty-five 
cents to help him through the 
hours of the afternoon, say from 
three until bedtime. This is not 
an exorbitant amount, yet the din- 
ner waiter, irrespective of any 
providential ‘‘ graft,’’ manages 
nightly to crawl into bed in a bliss 
ful state of befuddled content- 
ment. The reason is that with 
him quantity and not quality 
counts. That this desire p a quantity, regardless of 
quality, can be so readily satisfied throws a strong light 
on the pitiful conditions of our excise laws and Board 
of Health regulations. 

No authority or organization has as yet seen fit to 
interfere with this bestial traffic or to analyze the stuff 
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mk that is sold under the guise of whisky and beer in “‘“Get out, you bum hasher,’’ flung the coal-heaver One night I sat near a man so bewhiskered and be- 
» Ef these holes of iniquity, and this lethargy exists in spite after the retreating gentleman. ‘‘You ought to go and La nprner that physiognomy could learn nothing from 
he of the fact that, since the introduction of the “tub” of soak your head.”’ i Teg is features. Alone he sat, only breaking his stare into 
m & beer, hordes of the hapless imbibers have died from _ This armistice provoked a feeling of sullen anticipa- nothing at intervals to lift his ‘‘tub’’ to his lips. A 
to aggravated kidney disease. One who knows anything tion. ‘To tide over the embarrassment of the moment, mangy, mongrel pup strayed into the place and, in sniff- 
is of the policy of brewers and saloon-keepers will see the one American asked the other to oblige with a song. inglaround for remnants of ‘‘handouts,’’ came to the table 
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int of the question at @nce if he will compare 
the price with the size the drink. A ‘‘tub” 
stands one foot tall with & diameter of six inches 
atits top. Can you imagine brewer or saloon- 
keeper giving that much ‘‘beer’’ for five cents? 
The size of the glass of ‘‘pure Kentucky rye,’’ 
full to the brim and sold for five or three cents, 
js three and one-half by two and one-half inches. 
Consider license, cost of material, expenses, and 
profit, and then tell me if there isn’t something 
yery rotten in that state of Denmark! 

During my years of observation I have found 
that two of these ‘‘tubs’’ will make a ‘‘has-been”’ 
believe that life has still some pleasures in store; 
three will make him slander his past; four will 
make him love his enemies—and loudly ; five will 
make him the essence and best of everything 
and any old thing on the face of the globe, er 
todefend that assertion—standing up or sprawl- 
ing on the sawdust-covered floor; six—my ob- 
servations never discovered anybody able to 
climb that dizzy height of ecstasy. 

In Bayard Street, near the Bowery, are about 
adozen of these ‘‘tub houses,’’ run mostly by 
Italians. ‘‘Nick’s’’—popularly known by that 





of the lonely one. He lifted the cur to his lap, 
turned his back to the crowd, and while his hand 
stroked and petted the little animal, regardless 
of its many sores, he mumbled and purred en- 
dearments, sounding strange from his lips. His 
transport of emotion rose until the tears flowed 
freely into his bushy beard. At last, outcast man 
and outcast dog, Be maudlinly affectionate, 
went somewhere out into the night. 

Time after time I have watched outcast men 
and women breaking into veritable paroxysms 
of tears on hearing some trashily sentimental 
ballad execrably rendered. A ‘‘touching’’ story 
or recitation is always sure of damp endorsement 
by them. And these, like other evident facts, are 
triumphantly mentioned by some as most con- 
vincing proof of the ‘‘still inherent good.’’ Others 
—I among the number—hope it may be true, 
but, in the meantime, are inclined to‘accept all 
these evidences as rather positive indications of 
dementia. 

To be fascinated by the attractions of the 
Netherworld Bohemia one’s mind must be sadly 
twisted, and that so many ‘‘has-beens’’ can not 
get —_ from it, in spite of occasional trying, 
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y’s | name—is one of the favorite hang-outs of the shows them to be tainted with a weakness of 
his } Bohemians of the Netherworld. While the character so far from normal as to be positively 
in. | greater number of patrons are dinner waiters, a abnormal. I know of many cases in corrobora- 
ke @ sprinkling of other sorts of ‘‘has-beens’’ are at- tion of this. 3 : 

sx. tracted there by the festivities, but take good What will you think of the stamina of a man 
as care not to encroach on forbidden pastures. who will smilingly rise to give triumphantly the 
nd The following verbatim report of an incident glorious ‘‘testimony’’ that he has fallen thirty- 
mn witnessed by me will illustrate the lack of cor- two times to be converted again and again? His 
uf. @ diality existing between the different ‘‘has-been”’ casual reformations can not be accomplished 
In professions. without the setting of a rescue mission. And the 
of Around one of the tables in Nick’s sat four fellow is sincere and quite unmindful of the far- 
nd | noon waiters. The oldest was not yet forty years’ cical side of his @vzne salvation. 

‘he Me ofage. Three had been to college—two in this A few nights ago a friend and I stood in the 
co. | country, the third in Ireland. The fourth was basement of the Bowery Mission at one o’clock 
cle | acashiered officer from Austria. They were at in the morning. Over one thousand men had 
he i the stage of the third ‘‘tub,’’ and were endorsing pata : waited for hours to get a cup of coffee and a roll. 
he f@ the present at the expense of their past. Breaking into tears over a sentimental ballad More than one-third of them were known to me. 
in “D'you know what I’d do if I had a million?” ‘‘How long have you known me?’’ I asked one 
he @ inquired the Dublin man, and answered his own gray-haired fellow. 

the | question. ‘‘Av course, I’d live uptown, and havea Their songs, like their poetry, are home-made—when ‘Oh, about fifteen years.” 

ice |B house and all that, but every afternoon I’d come down not hand-made—and the vocalist began a doleful ditty ‘*Don’t you think eighteen or twenty would be nearer 
: here and blow you fellows and set ’em up forthe crowd with: right?’ And throughout all these years he had looked 
ied | ingeneral, besides staking every man I know to a piece ‘Here lies the body of Mary Mack, the same, ragged and filthy. He had been helped when 


nd & of money.” 
“For heaven’s sake, get that million,’’ prayed one. 
“Faith, I would do that,’’ insisted the Trinity man. 
“What’s wrong with 
this? We ate,—didn’t 
we? We’re going to 


sleep, — aren’t we? 
We’re enjoying our- 


A cable car hit her a slap in the back.”’ 

The belligerent coal-heaver seemed to have a very 
sensitive vein of humor. The above two lines were too 
much for him. His loud guffaw stopped 
the singer and acted as the lever which 
changed armistice into bloody warfare. 
For about one minute the six men were 
hitting and clawing each other. 


he could no longer help himself. Individuals and mis- 
sions had repeatedly tried to reestablish this man—once 
more intelligent than the average—but all in vain. 

In the same line were others whom I had known for 
years, all ‘‘down and out,’’ and all helped to their feet 
time and again. 

Here I can not suppress this question: Why is it that 
in spite of so much effort and so much expenditure so 








selves, —and what A cessation of hostilities occurred with few convincing results can be shown? How can a 
more does a man Nick’s arrival. ‘‘reformed’’ man fall thirty-two times? Something 
want? Av course, 


‘‘What’s da mat? You craze?’ evidently is wrong, but is the fault in the men or in 
some there are that 





despise us for being 
waiters, but, asarule, 
we always know a 
whole lot more than 








After separating them, the combatants 
were inspected by Nick, who quickly 
recognized in the four waiters regular 
customers. 

‘*What’s da mat wid you two fellows?” 











the method? 

During the last score of years great changes have 
been made in the social work in the slums. We are 
proud of the men, women, and splendid buildings all 
recently come to us and all dedicated to the betterment 


those we wait on. he asked the two coal men. ‘“‘You none of our ignorant kin. In public schools, parochial 
Once a gentleman, al- good; I do no know you; get oud da_ schools, settlements, educational clubs, and even in 
‘ew fe Ways a_ gentleman; here; you bigga bum.”’ kindergartens the spirit of the times has instilled ad- 
vile @ tub or no tub; even And class distinction had triumphed vancement. Masters of Art dwell in every tenement. 
. jg | if one has to be a again. Only in one line of endeavor progress is absolutely 
ith (@ Waiter.”’ A study of the types in this Nether- wanting—rescue work among the fallen is at the same 
wo “Datis wery right,’’ world Bohemia is very apt to overthrow primitive degree of inefficiency as twenty and more 
vho @ affirmed the ex-lieu- one’s preconceived opinions anent hu- yearsago. An assertion like this always provokes in- 
be @ tenant. man traits and nature. ‘There is no credulity, so I will qualify it by calling your attention 
is “To be sure it is,’’ formula by which to judge or classify to the fact that Iam not writing about Central Africa, 
ter jp laughed the Irishman. these men. Their erratic actions, their but about conditions and things which you can see in 
yne Lhere’s a whole lot unchecked emotions, and their hyster- your very own city—provided you take the glass offered 
the | Of professions worse ical and frequent displays by unbiased common sense 
ind @ than ours. For in- of peevish temper, all and not the telescope of 
of stance, look at those He lifted the cur to his lap seem to indicate a mental frenzied fanaticism. : 
>of | fellows sitting at that irresponsibility akin to in- In that region of pain and 
ine | table next to ours, sanity. A few minutes’ palsy, that land of never- 
ter | Willyou? Coal put-ins! All I got to say is,that when I conversation with any of these male and care, which I know well 
ger Set to that stage it’s the river for mine.”’ female outcasts will give abundant proof through my many years 
the The two coal put-ins were subjected to most ostenta- of the distortion or deficiency of their within its precincts, there 
ave | tous scrutiny by the four waiters. minds. It is a threadbare and fallacious as- is no greater solace, com- 
m- “Yep,” confirmed one of the Americans, ‘‘as long _ sertion to ascribe the downfall of these peo- fort, friend than the Al- 
ney | #81 got to be on the bum I'd sooner be a noon waiter _ ple to the one and only cause of drink. The mighty, and_ child and 
of @ than anything else. Did I ever give you my latest case of the drunkard is by no means hope- grandfather believe in Him. 
one? No? Here it is: less, but there seems to be little hope for And these people, with ever- 
iter “““Tips of great men most remind us those afflicted with weakness of character lasting faith in Him, have 
at That a waiter’s lot is fine; or some other mental or moral shortcoming. come to regard some of the 
‘ig: And, when leaving, they will findus And why is it, let me ask you, that of the rescue work—done in His 
fey Thus with outstretched hands like mine.’ fifty thousand homeless men who sleep name—as blasphemy and 
s— § How is it, pretty rotten?’ The laughter of his com- nightly on the Bowery less than one per hollow mockery. | 
ty: panions was the best evidence to the contrary. cent were born in city slums? And why The cut-and-dried meth- 
nds The Irishman was the first to stop laughing. With is it that less than seven per cent were ods of rescue work have 
Give amost terrifying scowl he glared at the twocoal put- born and raised in conditions of poverty? outlasted their usefulness. 
the i ‘2s, who had joined in the general hilarity. His long- In view of the foregoing the claim seems The same God, the same 
om distance warning proven ineffective, he rose with plausible that the wave of educational gospel, the same hymns are 
not dignity and moved to the other table. progress which is sweeping through the needed as before, but more 
lin- “What are you laughing at?’’ he growled ominously. land has weakened home discipline and in addition and in response 
ny “Can’t we laugh if we feel like it?’’ asked one of the training, throwing the burden of develop- to increasing requirements. 
oes coal men with brave effrontery. ‘‘You don’t run or ment in its entirety on to the shoulders To combat the mental dis- 
isg- fe OWN this place.’’ of education. Old-fashioned people main- traction of the ‘‘has-beens,”’ 
snte “No, but we’re gentlemen together, and it is custom- tain that many a lad has his head crammed their straying away from 
ith ary among gentlemen to mind their own damned busi- _ full of some sort of knowledge, which will codes and ways of respect- 
lity hess,’? the Irishman retorted, with withering scorn, benefit him little because the formation of ability, their fluctuating 
of Which, however, was absolutely lost on the two callous his character and principles has been definitions of *‘ mine’’ and 
oht Creatures. neglected during his studies. ‘“‘thine,’’ their moral de- 
ard “We’re gentlemen as much as you people are,’’ kept A sojourn in a ‘‘tub house’’ feels like terioration, more than song 
up the belligerent coal-heaver. spending one’s vacation in a graveyard. and sermon is needed. Be- 
- to “Yes, you are,—I don’t think,” was the Dublin man’s It takes but little of the ‘beer’? to turn sides being trained in speak- 
tuff Sarcastic comment. ‘‘You’re coal put-ins, that’s what man-fashioned beings into chattering spec- ing and singing, rescue 


you are, and they can’t be gentlemen.”’ 
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tres or babbling clowns of sentiment. 


He will slander his past 


workers should know some- 
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thing about sontoiony and the causes and symptoms of 
social degeneracy. Less self-adulation a more dili- 
gent work in the open is wanted. There is dail perner 
that God loves and blesses a righteous Spee hg 
reorganization of rescue missions and methods ould 
very likely cut down conversion statistics, and most 
rescue mission leaders are firm believers in chat ‘‘by 
their fruits yeshall know them.’’ But with the rss ie 4 
tion of saner ways of rescuing, the curtailed statistics 
of conversion would be far more permanent and would 
exclude such items as ‘‘converted thirty-two times.’ 

By all this I do not mean to imply that missions and 
others should let up in their warfare against the drink 
of the slums. Such drink as is sold in the dives is just 
the thing needful to put the finishing touch to an 
already wrecked human being. Unadulterated drink 
alone is enough to throw out of gear a man whose 
mental balance is disturbed by some tragedy. What 
then will the lethe of the dive do to the man whose 
poor mental equipment has been unable to withstand 
some crisis? 

The patrons of Nick’s in Bayard Street are so regular 
that the dive is practically a club, and every strange 
face is closely scanned. 

One afternoon I was sitting alone at one of the tables 
waiting for some cronies, when a crippled fellow, evi- 
dently a stranger, came and took a chair beside me. 
After mutual scrutiny, we passed the time of day and 
fell into fitful conversation. He had only recently 
come to the city, but had been so fortunate as to fall 
into a vacancy as janitor’s helper, which had been 
made by the migratory spirit of a ‘‘has-been,’’ who 
had vacated to follow up his traveling. The pay was 
forty cents and two meals per day. Deducting ten 
cents for his lodging, my friend had still thirty cents 
a day left for ‘‘tubs.’’ That something was weighing 
heavily on his mind was evident in his manner, and I 
felt intuitively that I eventually would be made his 
confidant. 

He came every day after his first visit, and about a 
week later told me his story. A temporary predicament 
proved to be the justification. He had sampled many 
“*tubs’’ and was in rather mellow mood when I arrived. 
Erelong our cash capital was down to ten cents. 
When that was spent my friend started to moralize. 

‘“*Gee, ain’t it fierce to be up against a game like this? 
It’s only a couple o’ years ago when if anybody would 
have told me then that I’d ever be willing to sell my 
soul for a ‘tub’ of that stuff—I’d knocked him down, I 
would.’’ He stopped to subject me to a searching 
stare. ‘‘You're sure you ain’t got another dime or 
nickel about you?”’ 

‘‘Quite sure.’’ 

‘Holy smokes, what am I going to do from now until 
bedtime without another ‘tub’?’’ he wailed. ‘‘I wonder 
if Nick’ll hang me up for one?’ 

Dragging his lame leg, he shuffled to the bar. 

“‘Nick, let me have a ‘tub’ until to-morrow,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘I’ll have forty cents to-morrow and I'll pay 
you all right. Honest to God I will.”’ 

For answer Nick merely pointed at the sign which 
hung over the bar: 


‘‘WE TRUST —— TO-MORROW”’ 

‘““Why don’t somebody kill me?’’ my friend resumed 
when seated again. ‘‘Say, d’you believe it?—I'd sell 
my soul right now for another ‘tub.’ And, hell, to get 
down to this all on account of—’’ 
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‘‘On account of what?’’ I prompted, knowing myself 
to be on the threshold of the story. 

‘*What else but a woman!”’ he grunted. 

My glance ran over the besotted thing. Crippled, 
ill- favared. repulsive, what sort of romance could have 
had this beast for its hero! 

‘You'd better tell me your story,’’ I hinted. ‘‘Per- 
haps some friend might drop in in the meantime and 
treat us, and, besides, it’ll bridge over the hours until 
bedtime.”’ 

‘“’Tain’t much of a story. There’s lots o’ men got 
it the same as me,’’ he preambled. ‘‘I used to work in 





‘*Now, don’t you know me?’’ 


a machine shop up home until one day my leg got caught 
in the belt and slammed me back just the way I am 
now. I first was going to sue the company, but the 
super jollied me along and compromised by giving me 
a job as night-watchman. Well, that was all right for 
a while until the wife began to kick about the difference 
in the money I used to get and was getting. It got’so 


bad that, in the wind-up, we got a fellow from the shop | 


to board with us so’s to make up the difference.’ 

He carried the empty ‘‘tub’’ to his lips and drained 
and fairly licked the last vestige of the stuff it once 
contained. 

‘*Well,’’ I again gave the cue. 

‘‘Well,”” he continued, ‘‘with the leg gone on the 
bum I caught rheumatism, and one night it had me 
worse than ever, just after me going to work for the 
night. The super seen it, sent me home, and put 
another man in my place. When I got home—you 
can imagine the rest, can’t you?”’ 

For just a short space of time he seemed a man. 

Satisfied that my deduction was right, I wanted to 
hurry the close of the story. 

‘‘But what are you doing here?’’ 

“I’m laying for Azm. It took mealongtime. I had 
the rheumatiz and he got away. But I know he’s in 
this town and comes here, and when I get him,—when 
I get him—!’’ His fist came down and made the glasses 
jangle. 

‘*What would you do?’ 

‘‘What would I do? What wouldn’t I do? D’you 
think men can forgive such things? Look at me! 
That’s what that hound made me. What’ll I do to 





4 
him? I'll kill him, kill him slowly, torture him, : 
he’ll suffer as I did.’ x 

here was nothing to say, and we sat in silence, 
brooding, I waiting, not knowing for what, av feeling 
instinctively that the story was not yet finis 

The entrance of the other actor in this tragedy 
pened with somewhat melodramatic promptness; § 
as I recognized in him one of the ‘‘regulars,"’ I va 
unduly surprised. 

The noise of the closing door brought my ex- wale 
man from his brooding. 

‘Gee, ain’t there no way of getting another “tube 
he whined piteously. ‘‘I couldn’t get a nickel for aj 
the clothes on my back or else I'd sell them. By 
heavens, I'll try Nick again.’ 

Again he lurched to the bar and, standing only g 
step from the boarder, he poured another tale of woe 
into Nick's deaf ear. 

‘*This is my last time in this joint,’’ he declared fen 
vently on his return, not believing his own words. ~ 

The ex-boarder had heard the plea at the bar, ang 
now, ‘‘tub’’ in hand, came to our table. 1 foreboded 
the nearness of the impending clash and placed myself 
between the two to postpone it—if not able to preventit, 

‘*What’s the matter, pal?’’ queried the stranger. 

My friend looked up. : 

‘‘What’s the matter? I’m broke, that’s the matter 
How are you—say, friend, I'd sell my soul for a ‘tu’ 
just now, honest I would,’’ he declared, and then say 
the other’s full glass. ‘‘Say, for Heaven’s sake, give 
me at least a swig out o’ yours.’’ 

‘‘Get out! That ain’t necessary,’’ laughed the other, 
pulling a handful of change from his pocket. ‘‘I gota 
few pennies, and we’ll all have a drink.”’ 

When the drinks were brought I felt that the other's 
bravado would accelerate events. I was not mistaken 

‘‘Hey, don’t you know me?’’ began the ex-boarder 
after our first health had been drunk. 6d 

I fairly smelled murder. My hand stole to m 
friend’s arm to hold him back at the crucial momen 
But he had not even heard the question, being co 
pletely charmed by the dancing nickels and dimes 
the stranger’s hand. 

‘‘Don’t you know me no more?’’ the other ask 
again, still jingling his dancing coin. 

‘“Well, I tell you,’’ the ex-watchman replied at la 
with the transparent politeness of the ‘‘has-been,’’ “J 
seen you somewheres before, but I can’t place you— 

‘‘Oh, cut that out,’’ grinned the stranger, and cau 
me to get a stronger grip on the husband’s arm. 

The ex-boarder rose in his chair, and, keeping 
money dancing and jingling, leaned over the tabli 
until his face was within an inch of the other’s 

‘*Now, don’t you know me?”’ 

The muscles held by my hand swelled unto burstin 
But I was prepared and threw myself upon the inju 
husband. 

‘*‘You—you—! I got you at last!’’ he howled: bug 
slowly, I felt his muscles grow flabby; I looked at hii 
and saw his eyes fastened on the dancing dimes a 
nickels. Still, he whispered, just whispered: ‘‘I oug 
to kill you; I ought to kill you. 

Then I knew all danger was past and that there wi 
no need of further restraint. My hand released his arm 

The nocturne was changed into an idyl. = 

At the door I looked back and saw the two clinking 
glasses. I had enough of the Bohemia of the Nethe 
world and said adieu to it. 


Beeancui’ * 


THE POWER WAGON 


SECOND PAPER: ON COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILES FOR COMMON SERVICE 


T IS needless to enlarge upon the numerous advan- 
I tages involved in the use of the automobile for 

commercial purposes, since its economy, durability, 
even efficiency, depend very largely upon the man at 
the wheel. It is difficult to obtain perfectly competent 
drivers for commercial vehicles. As soon as a man 
has thoroughly mastered the intricacies of the machine 
and its management, he will ‘‘graduate,’’ as an extensive 
user of commercial automobiles expresses it. He con- 
siders himself above the duties of a 
cart man, and will be content with 
nothing less than driving a touring 


By JAMES E. HOMANS 


operation, and secure the highest return on his invest- 
ment. Since the commercial automobile is, as the 
term indicates, a purely business proposition, the first 
point in which it must demonstrate its superiority to 
horse traction is in the lower cost of performing given 
tasks; be they miles covered per hour or tons weight 


hauled. In comparing the expenses involved in main. 
taining one motor wagon, as compared with one horse 
wagon of similar drafting capacity, the superior econ 
omy is not apparent. ‘Thus, according to the figures 
furnished by the Chicago Public Library, where account 
of expenses is figured down to the minutest item, the cost 
of a single gasoline wagon of one ton capacity averages 
between $130 and $135 per month. As against this show- 
ing, the horse wagons formerly employed in the same 

service averaged $115 per month. Ip} 

both cases repairs and drivers’ wages) 





car. Very many of the extensive users 
of power wagons prefer to have chauf- 
feurs who are sufficiently well trained 
merely to drive the wagons, being di- 
rected to report at once any disable- 
ment or breakdown on the road, and 
under no circumstances to attempt re- 
pairing even the simplest mishap. 

The largest users of power wagons 
have adopted the plan of keeping reg- 
ular classified accounts for each wagon, 
including such items as labor in driv- 
ing, labor in repairs, time consumed 
in waits, time consumed in perform- 
ance of duty, the number of trips per 
day, with mileage and tons weight car- 
ried, consumption of gasoline and oil, 
both in dollars and cents and in pints 
and gallons. All these items entered 
in the ledger give the total cost of 
maintaining each wagon. While this 
operation involves considerable labor 
in separately entering up all the multi- 
tudinous charges necessarily involved 
in the care and operation of an auto- 
mobile, it pays in the end, as enabling 








are included. This might seem on the 
face to indicate the inferiority of the 
motor wagon in point of economy. The 
truth is, however, that four automobile: 
easily do the work formerly requiring 
seven horse wagons and twenty-one” 
horses. The total monthly expend 
ture then is a maximum of $540 for the 
automobiles as against $805 for the 
horses, representing a saving of $265 
monthly, or $3,180 annually. Further 
more, in a day of eight hours one] 
motor wagon can cover the distance @ 
eighty miles at ten miles an hour, whil 
the horse wagon could do no bette 
than thirty-two miles at four miles af 
hour; the superior efficiency amount 
ing to one hundred and fifty per cent 
for both speed and mileage. + 
One remarkable record has beef 
furnished by a leading retail merchaml 
of a New England city. He repo 
that a Cadillac light delivery wagon 
his service covered 6,000 miles in @ 
weeks, actual running time 980 houfs 
consuming 508 gallons of gaso ‘ine | 
20 gallons of lubricating oil, at a to 








fhe owner to maintain a constant watch 
on the performance of the wagon, 
provide for the very best results in 


THE POWER OF A POWER WAGON 


A Knox three-ton truck moves two loaded freight cars, total weight thirty-seven and a half tons his claims, 


tal expense for upkeep and _ repaifs 

of $190. This figure, according te 

represents a saving of 
0 
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“Hold On!—Wait Till I Get a Light!” 


HEN going away for the summer don’t trust to luck (fisherman’s luck or any other 
kind) to get what you want to smoke “on. the wing.” 


Take no long chances that you will find something here or there that will suit. 


Half your anticipated pleasure will be spoiled if you make your search for cigars (or pipes, 
smoking mixtures, or cigarettes) a wild-goose chase. 


Disappointments and impositions are never a thing apart from the summer hotel cigar stand. 


If on pleasure bent you take to the tall timber, or swing away from the haunts of men in 
any other direction, the quest for good tobacco becomes more and more hopeless. 


Cigars are not like maple syrup and the woodsman’s flap-jacks. 


Rely on the best agencies of civilization for your smoking—UNITED CIGAR STORES, 


of course. 


Stock up before you start—cigars in your trunk are vour safeguard—the last thing to go 
in, the first to come out. 


United Cigar Stores (hundreds of them in all parts of the country) are pretty sure to be found somewhere on the 
way—whether you go to the seashore, the mountains, the big woods or the famous spas. United Cigar Stores (operat- 
ing in forty cities) are om the beaten paths wherever you go. United Cigar Stores (from Coast to Coast) solve the 
smoking problem for uncounted numbers of smokers. United Cigar Stores (increasing in number all the time) supply 
anything a smoker wants anywhere he is—cigars, pipes, tobacco, cigarettes, everything. United Cigar Stores (as numer- 
ous as they are) are not in the heart of the wilderness, nor on the hotel piazzas. United Cigar Stores (list of cities now 
in the chain on this page) therefore should be made note of in your summer .plans. United Cigar Stores (in your own 
town, or en route) will fit you out for your vacation smoking at any limit of cost. 


The ORLANDO CIGAR 


Bismarck size, 10 cents each. Box of 25, $2.50; box of 50, $5.00 
Boston Londres, 4 for 25 cents. Box of 25, $1.50; Operation 





Hundreds of Stores in 


from Coast to Coast 


New York . . .150 Stores 


box of 50, $3.00; box of 100, $6.00 
Media Perfecto size, 3 for 25 cents. Box of 50, $4.00 mein gg sel 37 meee 
Deliciosos size, 3 for 25 cents. Box of 50, $4.00 Phila., Pa. ... 8 Stores 


San Francisco,Cal.,1 Store 
(40 stores destroyed; 20 to be 





This is what is known in the trade as a Domestic cigar. In 
simple terms it is a piece of goods manufactured exclusively for 
UNITED CIGAR STORES of carefully-sorted tobacco—the 
filler of a fine quality of Havana, and the Sumatra wrapper of equal 
goodness—so combined in the making that it is sure of distinction 
in a grade that probably more than any other approaches the uni- 
versal taste. It will be found to smoke with peculiar zest—though 
mild and pleasant to a degree that is a discovery of new possibilities 
in cigars of this popular combination. 

The sizes are especially adapted to smoking out-of-doors, being rolled by work- 
men who know the art, to burn evenly, and with just the right. amount. of freedom to 
‘shold the fire’? in the air without the slightest sacrifice of the bouquet or waste of 
good tobacco. 

The ORLANDO is recommended to smokers as a cigar especially fine in quality, 
workmanship and fullness—matchless, we believe, as a production in the Domestic 
grade. It is new-fashioned, because a UNITED CIGAR STORE value, and o/d- 
Fashioned in all that is good. 

UNITED CIGAR STORES everywhere sell the ORLANDO—no other dealers 


do, because they can’t buy them at a penny less, one at a time, or by the thou- 
sand, than you do. 


Get an ORLANDO and smoke it. That will make ownership of a box one of 
the pleasantest prospects of summer. 


Mail orders filled on receipt of price by the Mail Order Service (United Cigar 
Stores Co.), 139-143 W. 17th St., New York. All shipments express prepaid 
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COMPANY 





established) 


Oakland, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Toledo, O. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


‘Erie, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Houston, Tex. 
Daiias, Tex. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Spokane, Wash., Etc., Etc. 
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Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same fine, 


rich favor. Sa 





























































f are the finest 
selected pure 
white gems, 
perfect in cut 
and color. 
Many a dia- 
mond sold as 
“highest grade" 
looks fair, bu if 
you will put it next 
to a Marshall “‘F”’ 
grade gem—you will de 
surprised ! 
Let us CONVINCE you by sending your choice of 
a Marshall “F” grade diamond on approval prepaid— 


No Money Down 


Not a cent to be paid unless satisfied—you risk noth- 
ing. If satisfied, remit cash in full less 8% or pay 20% 
down and 10% a month. ND—334% trade discount 
not only to those who buy for eash, but also to those 
who buy on terms. 

Please note that we allow the trade discount to “time 
customers.” We regret that we cannot offer a special 
cash price beyond the regular 8% cash discount to those 
who pay in full within 10 days; for the prices to those 
who take advantage of terms are already so low that 
lower special prices for cash are impossible. 

We are making some special summer offers—splendid 
diamond values which you ought to see. Our catalog 
lists over 1,100 articles. Don’t buy a diamond until 
you_have seen the Marshall catalog. Write today 
for Free Catalog. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


W. S. HYDE, Jr., Pres. * A. S. TRUE, See. 
103 STATE ST. Dept. 11F. CHICAGO, ILL. 


40¢ off on watches, jewelry, cut glass, silverware, etc.—all sent on 
approval. No money down. Write for free catalog. 




















(OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


; were made to Civil Service 
39,427 Appointments places «during the past 
’ Excellent opportunities for young people. Each vear we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these examinations 
aud receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. 
If vou desire a position of this kind, write for our ( ivil Service 
Announcement, containing dates, places for holding examinations, 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 


year, 


















MARINE 


GRAY 
MOTORS 


Get prices on 
1% to 24 

h.p. Engines 

Perfect lubrication, Crank 





H. P. Bare Engine $H4- oo 
will develop 5 

Keversible engine. Jump spark. 

shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons 

ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt. Best 

material and work hip th hout 


Gray Motor Co., Dept. 29, 








Detroit, Mich. 











A Chance For You. 


-—— To Make Money —— 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five- 
cent bags of wholesome candy in 
eight minutes. Figure the profits 
for yourself. The candy sells. as 
rapidly as you can hand it out. 
Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, car- 
nivals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds, You can have a pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 
Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 


3 EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 











Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















Don’t Suffer in 


from tight-fitting underwear 


Hot Weather 










WEAR LOOSE ¥ITTING 





Trade Mark. Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Coat Cut Undershirts azd Knee Length Drawers 









(Made of light, durable nainsook) 


AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 










imitation. 


Retail price 50 cents a garment ($1.00 suit) 
The B. V. D. red woven label which is sewed on every garment of 
B. V 


/, D. manutacture is a guarantee of correctness and fit, Accept no 
Free descriptive Book “‘D” for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROBS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 

















Friction Drive 
Buckboard 







World’s Champion 
Motor Car 


In the New York Efficiency Contest, May 5th, the two Orient 
Buckboards entere:, broke all existing records, one car going 
94 miles the other 101.6 miles, each on 2 gallons of gasolene. 
No stops made for repairs or adjustments, ‘This unequalled 


perfermance places the Orient first in efficiency, economy and 
endurance. Peerless in construction, smartest in appearance 
—4 H. P. Air Cooled, numerous speeds, forward and reverse— 
absolutely dependable for all round read work — level roads 


—hills, sand or mud. Catalogue free with full information. 
Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


WALTHAM MPG. COMPANY, Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 














A Runabout Seating Two Persons 


capable of a speed of 35 MILES AN HOUR that COSTS PRAC- 





TICALLY NOTHING TO OPERATE, is what we offer in 
our Marsh-Metz motor tri-car. Owing to its extremely simple 
construction, we sell it for $250.00 complete, and guarantee it. 
As fast and as easy riding as any four-wheeled car selling under 
$2000. QUALITY, RELIABILITY and DURABILITY abso- 
jutely guaranteed. Motor cycles and motor tandems in stock. 
Write y for full information of our complete line. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CO., 714 Center St., Brockton, Mass. 




















FREE 2" _S/X SHOTS IN FOUR SECONDS 


a aan 








No other Shot Gun equals this gun’s record. No gun built, for the money, that 
is as good. $4.00 to $27.00. Hammerless. Every modern improvement. Nothing 
as good on the market. 
gle and double barrel, magazine breech loaders, ejectors. etc. 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO., Manufacturers, 3121 MONROES STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Our catalogue shows a dozen other guns we make, sin- 
Send postal for it today—it’s free. 














Let me sell Your Patent 


My book based upon 15 years 
experience as a Patent Sales- 
man mailed Free. Patent sales 
exclusively. If you have a 
Patent for sale call on or write 











Ursinus Academy 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 
Beautiful surroundings, rich educational environ- 
ment, refining influences, democratic spirit. Com- 
pletely furnished dormitories, library, laboratories 





WILLIAM BE. HOYT ~~ proses. Prepares for college, technical 

school and for business. Easy of access. No sick- 

Patent Sales Specialist ness. Lowes’ rates. For detailed information, 
290 D. B., Broadway, N. Y. City address THE SECRETARY. 























THE POWER WAGO 


(Continued from page 20) 
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$568 over the horse wagons formerly required for the same service. If such 
figures are accurate they indicate how revolutionary is the power wagon. 

As a general proposition a motor vehicle should have a working capacity be 
tween two and three times that of a horse wagon of its own class. ‘Accordip, 
to the claims of manufacturers and users the average is nearer three than two. 

Commercial vehicles, like other forms of automobile, are propelled by electric 
motors or by steam or hydrocarbon engines. As with the pleasure vehicle, steam 
is largely in disfavor at the present time, being used not at all, in fact. except on 
the heaviest class of trucks. For light and medium weight freighting and delivery 
work, electric and gasoline wagons are nearly equal in point of number. The 
electric is the most suitable for local work, such as city delivery, etc., on acconny 
of the simplicity of its driving apparatus, which permits the employment of up. 
skilled drivers. It is largely unsuitable for long-distance work or for any ryp 
above the average of twenty-five or thirty miles, on account of the necessity of 
periodically recharging the batteries. The gasoline wagons are, of course, capable 
of long-distance runs, and, according to the statements of numerous users, age 
equally, suitable’ for local express and deliveries. Their only drawback is the com 
plexity of their mechanism and the imperative demand for skilled drivers. 

To the present date commercial automobiles have been most extensively useg 
in iocal and short-distance work, particularly for city and suburban deliveries, ang 
in the heavier forms for local trucking. While numerous tests have demonstrated 
the ability of well-constructed wagons to render efficient service in long-distance 
work, the matter is still in the experimental state. 

Briefly expressed, the fundamental difference between highway and railroaq 
locomotion is the absence of any constant operative condition. The railway locp. 
motive, although employed for drawing loads of all weights at any speeds found 
suitable in given conditions, travels upon a track of steel rails whose physical cop. 
ditions are constant. The road motor, on the other hand, must not only carry 
loads varying from greatest to smallest weight, but also travel over every kind of 
road surface from an asphalt or wood-block street to a mud or deep-sand trail, 
This sort of thing inevitably complicates the designer’s work, since he must be 
able to devise some means for accomplishing the ends of easy riding, such as will 
carry merchandise without injury, and good tractive qualities to suit ever-varyin 
conditions. Experience warrants the statement that both the riding and tractive 
qualities of a motor wag. 
on are best under heayy 
load, even on poor roads 
and in snow. The prob 
lem, therefore, is largely 
the demand for _ some 
form of compensating de 
vices that will prevent in- 
jurious vibrations while 
running under light loads 
or on heavy roads. 

In the first place, the 
end of superior traction 
will inevitably involve 
that the heaviest load be 
placed directly upon the 
driving wheels. Some av 
thorities go so far as to 
suggest that either the en- 
gine and transmission of 
a gasoline vehicle should 
be restored to their origi- 
nal position over the rear§ 
axle, or else that the drive 
should be on the front 
wheels. It is probable, 
however, that the question 
of proper load distribution and motor position will prove less imperative than 
considerations relating to the design of springs, tires, and road wheels. 

Motor vehicle springs should combine the apparently contradictory qualities of 
strength and sensitiveness, probably by the use of auxiliary or accessory springs, 
as they are called, which consist familiarly in semi-elliptic or spiral springs 
arranged to kick in at a given point of depression of the main spring, thus taking 
the overload and absorbing extra vibration. One of the best forms of such springs 
is that used on the Pontiac wagon, and consisting of a semi-elliptic bolted below 
the body of the wagon so that its two ends, extending transversely, strike upon 
plates clipped to the centres of side springs above the axle. A depression of af 
inch or more in the side springs causes the extremities of the transverse spring tt 
make contact with these plates, thus relieving the strain on them and giving 
additional strength. Devices like the familiar spring suspensions, now adver 
tised in several forms, are also useful principally in restraining sudden up-jolts of 
the springs as they regain their shape after passing over rough spots in the road. 

Both accessory springs and suspensions are further useful in prolonging the 
life of rubber tires. Their efficiency in this respect has been specially commended 
by Michelin and other tire authorities. It may indicate that devices for compet 
sating and restraining the vibrations of springs actually enable them to discharg¢ 
most of the functions now delegated to rubber tires. It certainly suggests that 
the troublesome pneumatic may be eventually abandoned. 

Pneumatic tires are undoubtedly useful on very high speed vehicles. They 
possess the desirable property of deforming and re-forming rapidly, thus eliminat- 
ing obstacles otherwise annoying. At low speed—below twenty miles an hour—they 
are inferior to solid rubber tires in tractive qualities, and are then probably onlya 
makeshift compromise with inefficient springs. With adequate springs pneumatics 
rather complicate than simplify the problem of good traction and power economy. 
These facts have been demonstrated by repeated tests. For example, a Lansden 
electric wagon, running over a smooth, hard macadam road, first on 41-inch 
pneumatics, second on 3-inch solids, showed the following figures for powef 
expenditure per half-ton-mile: At 10 miles, 32 watts on solid tires and 431, watt 
on pneumatics; at 
12 miles, 33 watts 
on solids and 441 
watts on pneumat- ) ; 
ics; at 15 miles, 361g —s 


and 48 watts, respec- 3 : 
and 48 watts, respec — ee ad ci 


tively; at 20 miles, 





A GOOD LOAD ON A BAD ROAD 
This heavily loaded truck can turn and back, without impeding traffic 





48 and s71¢ watts; at 
25 miles, 63 and 68 
watts; at 30 miles, 
79 and 83 watts; at 
35 miles, 8914 and 93 
watts. Although the 
efficiency of pneu- 
matics rises rapidly 
above the twenty- 
mile rate, their in- 
feriority for  util- 
ity vehicles, and 
others, running at 
eighteen miles and 
under, is com letely A HEAVY LOAD AT HIGH SPEED 

demonstrated. Eight rolls of paper, weighing three tons, carried ten miles per how! 
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= Just now that’s the one fact that 196 bite Sheen Pokie ea 
he ? lly by Fe Chambers St. Pacific Coast Branch: P. B. 
i many clothiers and manufacturers dont 9 Alameda: Ave, Alameda, Cal” Europa Ofc 
0) 
ve want to tell you. 
m- 
ed « Mercerized cotton” and other cot- 
u 
ei ton-mixed fabrics are common; and a 
a lot of the talk you hear and read about 
- 
rs style, tailoring, what’s “becoming to 
rry . 
a ¥ The Royal Mail Steam Packet C 
i you,” and the rest, is merely to head ; e Roy team Packet ompany 
vil you off from asking, “Is this all-wool?” 
ing . | announce special twelve day excursions from Mew York to Kingston, 
me on ff: 4 1 ; Jamaica, and return, on <aeir well equipped and spacious passenger 
y It probably cannot St case be eighty } | steamers. Everything possible will be done for the comfort and pleas- 
a per cent cotton; you cant tell until 3 | ure of the passengers, both on the Company s steamers, and while at 
rely > | Kingston. LZxcursion ticket, including two days’ hotel accommodation, 
- you wear it; when you buy clothes, will be furnished for $65. For further information or booklet apply to the 
j ‘ | General Freight and Passenger Agents, Sanderson & Son, 22 State St., N. Y. City 
hi ask that question. : , , 22 State S 
vas q or Foster Debevoise, Passenger Agent, Room 604-5A, Flatiron Building, N. Y. City 
ia The all-wool standard is not too high a standard - re DD 
ove to set for the clothing business; the style and the mag re 
; a ‘ a. ‘ : ice e 
the honest tailoring easily go with it. We believe in QUALI y $9.50 
ay this standard in our business, and we encourage } COUNTS FOR 2 
aa it in others. Every man who cares for honest ; 
cig merchandise ought to do the same. ; EVERY THING 
rear 
iv IN A REVOLVER 
roMk Hart Schaffner & Marx : 
ti H. & R. REVOLVERS 
G oo d C I ot h es M a k ers will stand the closest scrutiny. Investigate them and you will buy no other. 
, é eittes aariee, ol arte ll a around the world for their safety, accuracy, durability, 
Chicago Boston New York Sveny ghece ts Satahod 0 tin MMlds part of an iach and Len pectestigs ono malts ie co oie Goth moran 


shake reveals in other makes. Every revolver that leaves the factory has passed the most rigid inspection 
and is guaranteed perfect. Barrel and cylinder drilled from solid piece of finest forged steel, solid steel frame, 
handsome rubber stock, affording good grip. 

Noted for smooth action, perfect accuracy and power. Don’t experiment with an unreliable make because 




















low price is offered as a tempting bait. The H. & R. Model a peste Action Revolver is medium in size, 
weight and price, but an effective weapon. 32 caliber, 5 shot C. F. S. & W. cartridge. 
234 in. barrel, nickel finish, $2.50. 436 in. ake 83, 00. 6 in. barrel, $3.50. 


Actual size of the 
Gillette Safety 


For blue finish add 50c. to either size. Greatest value ever offered for the price. 
























Sold by all dealers in reliable sporting goods. If not sold in your town, we will ship direct prepaid 


on receipt of price. 
Razor ready 
for use. You can shave yourself quickly and easily HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 247 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
every day i in the year, no matter how hard Send for catalog of our full line including our famous Safety Hammerless. 





your beard, or how tender your skin, with § 
__the Gillette. 


he only razor that can be adjusted for light or 
close shaving—the razor that requires No Strop- 


ping, Ne Honing, and is always sharp. Ai about A T | 
» SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 
ce IN 
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PRICES: 
Triple silver-plated 
set with 12 blades, $5.00. 
Standard combination set with 
ving brush and soap in triple sil- 
ver-plated holders, $7.50. 
Sold by leading Drug, Cutlery and Hard- 


ware dealers. Illustrated booklet sent free on 
Tequest. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
215 Times Building New York City 


No blades resharpened. Extra blades!0 for 50c. 
All blades arpa ag asceptic, wrapped in wax 
paper and sealed in an envelope at the fac- 


tory. A blade good for more than 
Ah twenty satisfying shaves inserted in a 
», second at a cost of only five 


cents. 





Every handle and blade 


eed b fect i 
eae Sal widen. 2 ATLANTIC REACHED BEST 


CITY 


: Safet wanes! NEW JERSEY 
Gillette 25 em! | CENTRAL silts 


ATLANTIC 
HOES EE RE OF HIGHLANDS SANDY HOOK BOAT LINE 
BARNEGAT Pier 81 N. R. Foot West 42nd Street 


BINDER for COLLIER’S (3%) $1.25 rom Be GR RFS 


BOOKLETS (ILLUSTRATED) ALL RAIL LINE 
SEASIDE RESORTS in NEW JERSEY Sa — ee Ro ze R. 
NEW JERSEY FOOT HILLS died 
SEND 4c. IN STAMPS C. M. BURT, Gen’l Pass. Agent 





























Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers 
may be inserted weekly. Will hold a full year’s issue. Sent 
by express prepaid on receipt of price. Address 


COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


° 
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THE EVER FRESH 


“LITHOLIN’” Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs. They look exactly 
like other linen. 

No matter how much you perspire, 
they never wilt. 

When soiled you can clean them in 
a jiffy with a damp cloth. 

Made in all the up-to-date styles, 


At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents. 


REGISTERED 











} IF YOU PLAY GOLF OR TENNIS OR 
} BASE-BALL OR IF YOU DRIVE AN 
AUTO OR A HORSE OR IF YOU BOAT-— }f 
A CHICLET KEEPS THE MIND ON THE | 
GAME —AND DRIVES THIRST AWAY 
At all the better kind of stores and a 
good Hotels, 5c. the ounce or in 5c. 
10c. and 25c. Packets. A 10c. ket 
by mail on receipt of price if your 
neighborhood store don’t sell Chiclets. 
FRANK H. FLEER & CO., 
Toronto, Canada 


Inc.} 


Philadelphia, U. Ss. A. 





















Interest. 






ments. 
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ON CREDIT LOFTISSYSTEM 


You Assume No Risks When Dealing With Us 


We Are Ready to Send on Approval any Diamond, Watch or other piece of 
Jewelry you may select from our Catalog. 
Write for Catalog Today. 
Your Credit is Good with Loftis. If you are honest, it makes no difference 
where you live or whether you are a modest employee or a wealthy employer, all we 
ask is honest intentions and good faith, No Securi 
te for our Big New Catalog. The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 
1,000 illustrations of Beautiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, ete., High Grade Elgin 
and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gents’ size, from $10.00 to $100.00, and all other 
kinds of Jewelry. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. 
satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly pay- 


, JOFT! S DIAMOND CUTTERS -JEWELERS 


BROS.& C0.., DEPT. G38, 92 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





We pay all charges and take all risks. 
ay. 


ity—No dorsements—No 





If entirely 

















4th—“7he soldier seeking reputation 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 


On the march, in the tent, in the hos- 
pital and on shipboard Horlick’s Malted 
Milk has prov unequaled for tissue- 
building and restoring strength. A delight- 
ful, recuperative drink for the invalid and 
aged, thesick, wounded, and convalescent. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of the malted cereals, in 
powder form; prepared instantly by stir- 
ring in water, More nutritious and digesti- 
ble than tea, coffee or cocoa. 

In Lunch Tablet form also. A healthy 
confection, anda convenient lunch for pro- 
fessional and busy people. Atalldruggists. 

A sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent 
free if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine. Wis., U.S. A. 


London, 
England. Canada. 


























“ BECK-IDEN” : 


coaummer 


FARE 


laea 


Acetylene Hlumination is the nearest approach to broad day- 
light. The **Beek-Iden” Lamp ts an acetylene lamp perfectly 
adapted to Home Usg. It generates its own gas, which emits 
a soft, steady light, agreeable to the eyes and of greater i!!u- 
minating power than coal, gas or electricity. There are no 
wicks, chimneys or mantles; there is no flickering or vari- @ 
ation; no Heat, no Smokes, no Dirt, no Opor. Expense, 
about I cent an hour per lamp. To procure the Beek-Iden 
Lamp, or further information concerning it, Address 


Dept. E. ACETYLENE LAMP Co. 
50 University Place, New York City 











ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. 
Sold by Druggists and Shoe Stores Everywhere, 25c 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


For FREE Trial Pack- 
age, also Free Sample 


of FOOT=EASE San- 
itary CORN=PAD, a 
new invention, ad- 


dress, Allen S.Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N. Y 


This signature 


on every box 














SENT ON APPROVAL 


e 
Straight Legs 
Our stylish and easy Forms give 
the legs perfect shape. The trou- 
sers hang straight and trim. Put on 
or off in a moment, impossible to 
detect; inexpensive, durable, give 
style. finish and comfort. We send 
them on trial. Write for photo- 
illustrated book and proofs, mailed 
free and sealed. 
ALISON CO. 

Dept.T Buffalo, N. Y. 


























THE GOOD NAME OF A CIT 


(Continued from page 1}) 








Gasoline Engines are’ 
asolne Engines are 
Oy 
Sparked 50% Cheaper 
by an Edison Battery and Spark Coil 
$ than by “dry” batteries, for instance. 
The Edison Battery gives twice the ampere hours for 
$1 and the Edison Coil puts them all 5. 
into a fat, hotspark. It is wound with 
the heaviest, thickest wire. 
that it saves batteries. The price is reduced 
from $3.25 to 0. Write for Battery 
Sparks’’ before buying batteries and coils. 
EDISON Manufacturing Co. #. 
19 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Sqr., N.Y. 304 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 










We prove 

















Buffalo, 
SALARY 


WANTED 





by Secretary, 30 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
N. 


Y., PUBLICITY MANAGERS ON 
in every State—also ACTIVE CORRE- 


SPONDENTS to utilize all or part of their time. 









Films Developed 
10 cents 
per roll 


We are film specialists, our methods 
give ve better results than you have 
ever had. Brownies Velox Prints, 
336x336, 33g x4k4, 4 cts.; 314¢x5 
4x5, 5 cts. 

Mail us one roll as an experiment. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


All sizes 


COLE & CO, - - - 
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‘64 PAGE BOOK FREE 


This book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells «I! 
about PATENTS. Whatto Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 


. 








they used to waylay and read the letters which passed between those spieg 
the Italian Ambassador. 

However, whether Bresci did or did not spend any time in Pat 
is wholly a question of academic accuracy; he might just as well” 
lived in any other city. No plot was formed in Paterson; Bresci wag 
‘sent’? from Paterson; he received from Paterson no impulse, except 
as may have been inspired by reading Paterson’s Anarchist paper. h 
istence of this paper, and the violence of its doctrines, is the only out 
evidence of Anarchy in Paterson to-day; and whether Paterson woul 
justified in taking any official notice of the paper is extremely doubt 

The really significant things about Paterson are its eighty chum 
its splendid city hall with Philip Martiny’s frock-coated statue of Ga 
Hobart holding in his hand the gavel of the presiding officer of the Seng 
the United States; its really magnificent library—gift of no alien Scoteh 
but endowed by local philanthropy; and the fact that it is unique 
cities for the broad and kindly spirit of charity and philanthropy which 
expression in private gifts to public institutions. But Paterson shares} 
other cities and other individuals, and with the cause of ethics gene 
the misfortune that in the present state of human nature good news 
headlines are not made out of such sentences as ‘‘Paterson Spends $450 
Year on Public Schools,”’ or ‘‘ Paterson Has Two Hospitals, Six Orphan Asy| 
a Day Nursery, and Homes for the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., Founde 
Supported by the Largess of Local Philanthropists.”’ 

Paterson is a law-abiding, proud, and generous city. When Paterson 
damaged by fire to the extent of ten million dollars, before the smoke 
cleared away she had courteously refused the offers of aid that poured in 
outside, an example of sturdy pride and self-reliance which must com@ 
respect. Paterson has had many and real misfortunes; fire, flood, and tor 
visited it within two years. COLLIER’s wishes earnestly not to be assog 
with Paterson’s calamities; it prefers infinitely the réle of setting for 
city’s goodness and greatness, and correcting the thoughtless habit 
newspaper writers and gossipers of associating Paterson with the less ple 
items of the day’s news. q 








THE WILD LAND CRAZE 


By ROBERT G. MACKAY 














jow4 farmers were rich, contented, happy—blessed with abundant c 
their granaries bursting with corn and wheat, and they had cattle and sh 
upon a thousand hills. They had money out at interest and stored in bal 
and safety vaults, waiting a chance for profitable investment. They we 
the happiest, most contented people to be found in our broad domain. E 

It was then the tempter came and spread out before these simple thr 
farmers the alluring bait of cheap lands and large profits. Idle money 
time grows restless—congested money breaks its bounds periodically. 
where it will drift, no man can tell—it may be real estate, the Klondike 
Wall Street stocks. Let it once break its bounds, it spreads out in a reckl 
fashion, uncontrolled by argument or men’s past experience. The Iowa né 
papers were paid well for advertising the land schemes, and circulars 
mailed to the chief towns to whet the appetite, with the desired result that! 
farmer became land hungry, the banker became land hungry. Master m 
were among the land promoters, and, the banker once in the toils, the g 
body of the prosperous farmers would be an easy prey. 

Iowa lands had been purchased, years before, for a mere song, and the farm 
ers knew how rapidly their lands advanced in price; crop was added to cfo 
till men suddenly found themselves rich. Is it any wonder that cheap land 
were an alluring bait to men with such an experience behind them? ‘‘Cheg 
lands,”’ ‘‘wild lands,’’ was the cry; and the land sharks had a supply of mi 
lions of acres of very cheap lands, very wild lands. All the way from Ws 
consin to Far Western Canada, large bodies of land were extolled in duld 
tones that charmed the listeners and won the attention of the Iowa people. 
was as music to the ears of the easy speculators that were in evidence all @ 
Iowa. The price of land ranged all the way from seventy-five cents to ten d@ 
lars per acre, but these lands were not the rich acres of loam that gave fam 
and riches to Iowa. Men did not stop to investigate; it was not intended the 
should. Time was limited; the flood was carrying people on to the rainbo 
land of the country, later on known as ‘“‘get-rich-quick”’ land. It was a harveg 
for the lumber barons of Wisconsin and Michigan. Cut-over stumpage wasd 
last to be hoisted on an unsuspecting people; and vast tracts of swamp land 
for years the paradise of the noisy frog and sandhill crane, were now to be s0 
to the syndicates and retailed by them at enormous profits to the small deal 
ers. The scheme was a long time hatching; it was now ripe. The railroat 
were carrying thousands into Wisconsin, Dakota, and the Canadian North 
west; trains were crowded to their utmost capacity—such was the curtain raisé 
to adrama and tragedy that, in its last act, brought sorrow and death to mai 
happy homes in Iowa. 

Since the days of the Klondike in ’97, no stampede has surpassed the ma 
rush of these land-hungry men. The day of awakening came, which was mo 
rapid and deadly in its work of demoralization than the building of a boom 
The former works slowly into confidence, the latter drops as with a paralyt 
stroke that causes stupefaction bordering on insanity. The wild lands that hi 
been sold on easy payment paper with straw men on the notes, the mortgagé 
and the agreements—these were in turn sold to the banks. Here was a nol 
producing asset on almost worthless lands. The true character of these lané 
was practically unknown to the bankers; speculation was running at su 
a pace that the bankers showed about as little judgment as the mass of the peopl 

I was never in a boom yet that banks were not more or less involved and ffé 
quently the heaviest losers. Farms that never carried a mortgage before, 
all the years past, were mortgaged by Iowa farmers in order to get into the chas 
after wild lands. It’s hard to write this of the staid, conservative farming cl ss 
but it’s true. The day of reckoning came, and it was a cruel awakening, 


carrying with it the lesson that the slow, conservative course of building4 


fortune is the winner. The bank paper was due, and who was to meet it? 
most cases the men had vanished and the land was worthless. 
after another, began to close their doors. 
banks failed in Iowa in one year with liabilities of $12,000,000 and no less thal 
eight bank officials committed suicide—a record never before reached in lows 
I do not claim that all this loss of life and money was chargeable to} 
mad speculation in wild lands—speculation in stocks added to the disasté 
—but tne chief cause was the wild land craze. Iowa has rich and bound 
‘recuperative powers, and in a few years she will make good her losses, 4 
the severe lessons her people have learned will not have been in vain. 


The banks, 0 





“The Original’’ 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and the Civil War Veteran are old friends.” The Eagle Brand 
still the standard. It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avvid unknown bran is.— Adv. 
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A Cheerful View THE THOUSAND 


of 


A Serious Situation ISLANDS 


Situation I 








Crippled by bone tuberculosis, strapped t ; : 
“otaon' Age alana ti tt are more attractive than ever this season. The New 


oe smiles because he is being wonderfull : : 
So digess Sei, Wh ti dear elk te York Central Lines’ Four-Track Series No. 10, 
treatment, the first American temporary hos- 


aid tet pat “canon. “The St. Lawrence River from the Thousand Islands 


Situation II 


4,500 such children in New York, 60,000 


in the United States, only gg at Sea Breeze. receipt of a two-cent stamp by George: H. Daniels, 
Five-year-old Max speaks for all, ‘I don’t 


ee ee Or ae Bo ew meg, Fee ee Manager, General Advertising Department, Room 
play first. ' ~ - 

Joe smiles again because the large permanent 185, Grand Central Station, New York. Tue 
hospital is already planned, to save many more 

from a life of pain and uselessness. 


”» 


to the Saguenay, 


contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on 


Situation III 


Of the $250,000 needed for this hospital 
$35,000 remains to be raised at once, or the 
sums already pledged may be dust. 

Joe’s smile is a hurry call to you for a part 
of this $35,000. The money can’t wait, Joe 
can’t wait, the crippled children tortured in 
the tenements can’t wait. 


Situation IV ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 


Sea Breeze is also the place where the Asso- 
ciation is trying to provide Fresh Air for 20,000 
others, many of whom are sick or at the REACH T H E THOUSAND 
breaking point, with no escape from dark, foul 
tenements and stifling streets 


Buy happiness for them, with strength ISLANDS FROM EVERY 


and new courage, by sending to Sea Breeze for 


jo DIRECTION 
Some overworked mother with four children, $10.00 


A teething baby and “little mother of ten,” 5.00 
An underfed shop girl earning $3 per week, 2.50 
An aged woman fighting for self-support, 2.50 


A day party of 400, for one glorious day, 100.00 i F. D A A Passe nger Traffic Manager, N ew York 
Leave happiness behind, it will catch up. 
Send 2 cents for Happiness Calendar. : “ 








Hurry check or pledge to R. S. Minturn, 
Treasurer, Room 213, No. 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. 








New York Association for Improving ; 
is Contin af Gis Paar OULD you like a copy of the new catalogue 


of the Collier artist proofs, containing 160 

R. ag gs Pres. reproductions, in half-tone and line engraving, of the 
— works of Charles Dana Gibson, Frederic 
> land Po Nil ag Remington, A. B. Frost, Maxfield Par- 
“Che toe rish, Jessie Willcox Smith, Edward 
ie \ NYY, Penfield, and many other leading Ameri- 


Be ANATOMY (UNIUE¢ 1F 0 FURNACE [I mau 


The engravings in this catalogue are 
tend 
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, 
ve fall Get acquainted with the Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace. Wewantyouto™ * ' Mi made from the originals, which were 
ed the know this heating marvel. A moment's study of the illustration will enable you to under- : ‘NS drawn exclusively for Collier’s. They 
“ai stand what Scientific Furnace Constructi Il , and ; $ : 
a THE PECK * ee ee Yor  __ are exact reproductions in black and 
> wall Cc dames. engin A esa iy FURNACE Enlil white, and show the entire collection 
» land aves i- 0 24-3 On Goa Ss y s : : 
—= ae —_ of proofs i - 
be so am PS ene Dom © earn ans extencinas teach bens from a te nm P - . with 's — PELwe, and de 
" F Se ea, 

sie es from ton f ghent grade al with at) Ovation’ furnace, Yo a 
€ mee e re : 
'N thy : : handesmeannualanv! pore ee cots iustentsan poles You can get an idea of the beauty and value of 
a or to leading features of Underfeed Furnace construction. » - i 
in raise 1. X-Ray view showing galvanized casing. 2. Cast iron this catalogue when you realize that it contains 57 
“© mail yet eee. 32: Ffagi gig on ee of the go by a Gib R od ti R e d h 
5. > "8 exc 

it chimney endare wasted in Overfoed furnaces, are reloased DEON FRePOCUCHONS, 29 AMHAETONA, BON 74 OLNate 
the ma Sn frond are thus converted into heat units. 4. Sectional —160 in all. In addition it contains a half-tone illus- 
as iw Oo) w . : . . 
as Sy asitisforced up under the fire.. 6. The revolving grate tration of each artist, and a short sketch of his life. 
Al boon ay \ ‘ + pe ie te pu — poe pon bg Gente bee ~oee uuese ‘ a ‘ 
i a a? Ww. 
ara 3 en Phang erevelveant lever, whieh forces coe pitbe the We can not afford to send it free, but if you will 
real wma \ Set thenaer, 16 betrenetio vares winich prevents cou send us five two-cent stamps to cover charges we 
rt gag S oo } from dropping back when the plunger is released. ‘ F ‘ x 
s a nol Sr The Underfeed is notan experiment. Every claim made for it will mail you a copy postpaid. Write your name 
se lands 8 re has been fully established by hundreds of voluntary letters e Z 
; aoe received from those who have subjected it to the severest tests. and address plainly on the order form, and send it 
at sue 4 ~ J New illustrated Underfeed booklet FREE. It pentande- 4 
> peopl ‘ : ; ee paces. with the five stamps to 
; L > Heating plans and services of our Engin par 
ore L paacracseunnerene eit Proof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 414 West 13th St., New York 
fore, oe ~ ee sete Se eee ee ee ee eee roof Dept., P. F. Collier & Son est t., New Yor! 
ne chal ° THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO.,328 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. si , ? 
ng class) pata it will PAY Dealers to write for our very attractive proposition. 
ikening, 
ie 

it? i a n mone be—a, 
ae FY CENT [S.AtL IT costs] 5 .ficistiiodni edi nats alm P. F. COLLIER & SON 
at fort Sous Glabeie tascian shows) ger Wacte we Glam. Me mixing trad coniges. » 414 West 13th St., New York City 
ing ali models at lowest prices. labor, no young to attend. Work for women 


ie D I DO NOT BUY &22le oF » pair of which pays. We were first. Dear Sirs: Enclosed find five two-cent stamps to pay charges 
1 L res until you learn , i 4 
in WB our marvelous new offers. We ship on approval F on one copy of your new catalogue of artist proofs. 
e to UeR \ NA without a cent deposit, prepay freight, allow 
lisast sein EY 1G Days Froe Trial—A!l our new and wonder- . . 
Ot | AY fm ful propositions with catalogues and much valu- . :. & > Name 
ound i | 8: Fo at uove information an you a for ~ ae: "= 
. | WE WILL CONVINCE you that we sell a better Visite le > i 
Ses, i A cle for less money than any other house. g resident. a Address 
u direct from the factory. te you want to at farm, correspond- . , 
Make Money or Earn a Bieyele write for our 
Special Offer. 
TIRES. Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and all sun- 
dries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us 
sle Brand SHE ® postal to. day and learn everything Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R 54, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ence invited. First send 

for our beautifully printe’ 

and illustrated Free 

‘*How to Make Money with 
Squabs.’’ Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 324 Howard 8t., 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Face ACHE 


It prevents and cures sunburn, roughness 
and other beg a a afflictions caused by 
the wind and heat. Its peculiar perfume is 
extracted from flowersand plants. Itis pure, 








cooling and antiseptic. 
Refuse substitutes. They may be Poe, 
Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 5oc. a box, of 


druggists or by mail. Send soc. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. 24, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 











= Young, Hand-raised Mexican 


PARROTS 


GUARANTEED TO TALK 

The most jolly, sociable and interesting of all 

home pets. Only $3.25 each including ship- 

case if ordered before Aug. 10. Good cage, 

bi . Illustrated catalogue of other parrots, soug 
birds and goldfish free. ° 

IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DES MOINES, IA, 

Largest bird dealers in America 


















$100—$500—$1000 FIRST MORTGAGE | 


GOLD BONDS § 


Secured by N. Y. Real Estate 
With Redeemable Clause 
Write for Booklet 
Q) New. York Central Realty Co. i | 
(Capital and Surplus, $500,000) | 
SUITE G, 1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. ‘More fun than a box of 
monkeys.” Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles and ‘children are 
going wild with delight’ over the new fascinating. 
indoors and out- “JusT OUT 
doors game of EXER-KETCH AND THE 
HIT OF THE YEAR.” Boys, girls, men, 
women, maki money. 
Write to-day. 





















14m. tong 
Patented. Send 1%. in 
O Stamps for a sample game and particulars 








Ask dealer. 
EXER-KETCH NOVELTY CO., 908 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


hicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
convenience. Table ,always the best. Address for 
Illus, Booklet, Mgr. Box 20, Chicago Beach 
Hotel, Sist Blvd. & Lake Shore, Chicago. 
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4 RELIABLE WATER SUPPLY 
By AUTOMATIC PUMP 
If you have a brook or spring within a mile 
of where you want running water, we can au- 
tomatically pump it for you. Write for cxta- 
logue of our celebrated hydraulic ram. Raises 
water 35 feet for every foot fall. Made in 
many sizes. Pumps for 500 to 500,000 ga‘ions 
daily. t A HYDRAULIC 
ENG. CO., 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Your collection 
will be more valu- 
able if you know 












the names. Our 

catalogue describes and illustrates hundreds of 
varieties, many rare and curious kinds. Finest il- 
lustrated catalogue ever issued. Free if you mention 
this periodical. IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 













of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para-—% 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 
100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 
Send for it to-day 


FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 
23F Witmark Bldg., New York 


JEARD 

mio Mount Birds 
and animals. A fascinating work for Men, 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your own 
home. Cost low. 15 complete lessons—Standard 
methods. Satisfaction guaranteed. Save your 
fine specimens. Decorate home and den. Big 
profits for spare time. Write for full particulars, 
finecatalogand taxidermy magazine—all ores 
send x W. SCHOOL O 
TAXIDERMY, 5-E. St., Omaha, Nebr 


SONS OF FARMERS Are carving fortunes in 
the Great Southwest. 

Look up the chances to win in a new country. Get a 

Prize Farm on easy terms. Address 

GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 



























THE National News Weekly for 
B) “/ f+ OF Busy People and the Home. Clean. 
eos Ath (eZneesee orderly, reliable, inspiring; a time 
and money-saver. On trial 13 wks. 


15c; $1 yr. Samples free. Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1051 Tribune Building - Chicago, Illinois 


IN FREIGHT FORWARDING @ 


reduced rates on household goods to all points 
on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bldg., Chicago; 
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BULLETIN 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY SEVENTH 














Quacks and Quackery 


ROM the patent medicine fakir to the quack 

doctor is the shortest of steps. Indeed, the 
provinces of the two dovetail and overlap to an 
extent that often renders distinction between them 
difficult. They are the allied forces of the Great 
American Fraud. So Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams’s 
patent medicine investigations naturally opened up to 
him the other happy hunting ground of the Fool 
Killer, and his supplementary series, ‘‘Quacks and 
Quackery,’’ which was announced some months ago, 
begins next week. 


HAT is a quack? Answers the medical pro- 

fession: ‘‘Any physician or pretended phy- 
sician who advertises to the public.’’ But the fault 
lies, not in the practise of advertising, as such, but 
in the dishonest methods of medical advertising. 
There is logically no more reason why a physician 
should refrain from announcing himself in print, 
under penalty of lasting stigma, than why a minister 
of the gospel should. It is not the announcement, 
but the fraud in the announcement, that constitutes 
the quack. Suppose our advertising clergyman (and 
most churches advertise) burst into print to this 
effect: 


I CAN SAVE THE SOUL OF ANY SINNER 
WHO COMES TO MY CHURCH! 
MURDER, ARSON, AND ALL CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 
ARE MY SPECIALTY! 

SPECIAL GUARANTEES AGAINST HELL FIRE 
COME, ERE IT BE TOO LATE!! 


RESENTLY that gentleman would graduate from 

the ministry, perforce. But if he started a hos- 
pital and used this method, as applied to physical 
well-being, he might reap millions, if not honor. In 
either case, he is a quack, not because he uses the 
public prints to widen his field, but because he 
promises that which he can not perform. 


R. ADAMS divides these rainbow-dealers into 

four general classes: First, the ‘‘Sure Cure”’ 
artists, who promise to treat successfully cancer, 
consumption, and other incurable diseases. Second, 
the ‘*‘Miracle Workers,’’ who bait their hooks with 
the pretense of marvelous scientific discoveries 
in the realm of health, or of occult powers on the 
part of the professor. Third, the ‘‘Specialists,’’ who 
cure blindness, deafness, and similiar afflictions with- 
out ever seeing the patient. And finally, the human 
ghouls who prey upon drunkards and drug fiends by 
promises of made-to-order reform. Each of these 
classes will have an article to itself, and, as in the 
patent medicine series, the charges will be direct 
and specific. 








A Thousand Dollars for a Short Story 


PRIZE of $1,000 will be awarded to the best story 

submitted between June 1 and September 1, in 
addition to the price of the manuscript at five cents 
per word, up to six thousand words. That is the limit 
of payment, because a story of six thousand words is 
as long as we can conveniently use. Anything over 
that makes trouble, and while we may sometimes have 
to stand trouble, we do not care to offer it a special 
invitation. Authors who have established and main- 
tained rates above the five-cent scale will receive their 
regular prices. Full particulars may be obtained in a 
booklet, sent on request by the Fiction Department 
of Collier’s. 
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GLENS 5 CA N. yf 
Send for Book "How 
We Be-Linen You," 



















EW YORK SPORTING Goops Co,‘ara"sEKst 





This wigwom, like the Indian’s Tepee, 
is supported by a tripod. The poles 
hinge in the center and fold up ing 
bundle and may be carried like a gun, 
The covering of heavy sheeting iy 
decorated with genuine Indian de 
signs. To introduce our camp goods! 
department we make this special 
$ offer: 
= No. 4. Boy’s wigwam,4x5 ft.,complete,$1.50 
* No, 1. Camping size, 734x734, a 4.06 
No 4. will be delivered free anywhere in the 
United States for 50c extra. Send for new 
catalogue of Outing Goods No, 367. 















PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 





MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y, 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. © 








SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
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1 iS PAID ON = 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 

g1s0"70 $10,000 fh L 
% CITIZENS & 
SAVINGS & TRUSTClm ~~~~~ 
OF CLEVELAND, . 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TRUST C 
| iH ONIO, WITH RESOURCES OF OVER, 
















$42.000.000 fit] 
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Automobile Enginee 
CONSTRUCTION—REPAIR—ROADWORE 
thoroughly taught in the only school where a certifies 
means something. Full equipment machinery anil 
automobiles. Theory and practice by able and reco 
nized instructors. Graduation insures a position. 


For those unable to come to our school we have 
practical and comprehensive home study course whid 
will make efficient operators. Investigation invite 


The N. Y. School Automobile Enginee: 


146 West 56th Street. Write for Booklet and Terma 





















FOR CHAUFFEURS AND OWNERS 












ATENT SECURED ORFE# 
RETURNED. 

Free report as to Patentability. Ilustrated Gui 

Boek. and List of Inventions Wanted, sent fr 







ANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D.@ 





Thirty years experie 
Moderate chong 
Formerly examiner inU. 


WM. H. BABCOCK, WASHINGTON, D.( 


Patent Office. 




















Trial lesson explaining methods for “home ¢ 
sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair. § 


vous TAMMER 


St. 














WE PAY A COMMISSIO 


To those sending us names of parties who are going 
Gas or Gasoline Engines. Capital Engines are sup 
sold on trial, guaranteed, prices low. Write for 
ticulars. CAPITAL GAS ENGINE Co. 

47 E. Maryland Street INDIANAPOLIS, DY 


























ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOON 
EARN $25 to $100 a week. Seul 
free booklet, ‘‘Commercia! Ill 
ing’’; tells how we teach i!lustrating 
mail, Women succeed as well a 
The National Press Association 
54 The Baldwin Indianapeli, 
















ew York —Chicago—St. Louis — successfully teach men sad 








boys to qualify as PLUMBERS—BRICKLAYERS and PLAS 
TERERS and earn $4.00 to $6.00 per day. Union card 
anteed. Our duates always in demand. Write for fe 
catalogue to 289 10th Ave., New York City. 











COYNE BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS 
























1005 Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bidg., Boston 
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We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiatt 








FRUIT BOO 


shows in NATURAL coLomts 
accurately describes 216 variell® 
fruit, Send for our terms of <istrl 








yur 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 « 


ts. 
R.S.& A.B. LACEY, Washington. D.C. Estab.! 
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HOMES FOR 
THOUSANDS 


One and a quarter million acres to be opened to 
settlement on the 


SHOSHONE RESERVATION 


Dates of registration July 16th to 31st 


EXCURSION RATES 


Less than one fare for the round trip, daily July 
12th to 29th via 


eTERN 


ait 








Round trip from Chicago over 
$ 70 the only all rail route from 
Chicago to Shoshoni, Wyoming, 


the reservation border. 








W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send to my address pamphlets and maps with information 


concerning the opening of the Shoshone or Wind River reservation to 
settlement. 





(Cut out this Coupon) 























The New Models 


Typewriter 


are the product of the second generation of 
Remington genius and workmanship. They 
represent age plus youth; the experience of 
the old combined with the progressiveness of 
the new. 


Sales in 1906 are breaking all 
records for THIRTY YEARS 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND ANYWHERE 
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Life Insurance is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Policy Provides Family Independence for the future. 
Funds for Education of Children. 
Freedom in use of present Income and Capital. 
Cash for later needs,and many other advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You. 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to invest every year in Life Insurance, 


how much insurance you ‘would lke cto obtain, and your age, and we will help you to a 
decision to your advantage. Address Dept. Y 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


incorporeted ee @ Stock Company by the Stste of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN. President Home Office: NEWARK. N. J 
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Six Months’ Trial, Only 18 Cts. 


Good Literature is one of the most charming of family magazines. It is a large and beautiful publication, 
each issue comprising from 24 to 36 large 4-column pages, with a handsome cover printed in colors. It is printed 
on fine book paper, profusely illustrated, and its contents consist of intensely interesting and fascinating Novels, 
Novelettes and Stories by the most famous authors of the time, sketches, poems, instructive miscellany, reading 
for the young, puzzles, games, fashions, needlework, cooking recipes, household hints, home remedies, toilet 
hints, funny stories, anecdotes, jokes, answers to correspondents, and other entertaining and instructive fea- 
tures. Everybody is charmed with Good Literature. It is a delightful home companion, entertaining, in- 
structive, fascinating, beautifully gotten up, and its contents so diversified as to meet the needs of every member 
of the family circle. We do not usually receive subscriptions-for a shorter term than one year, but wishing to 
introduce the magazine into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we now offer to send Good 
Literature on Trial Six Months to any address upon receipt of only Eighteen Cents in postage stamps 
or otherwise. The six months’ issues that you will receive for this small sum will contain, and you will 
therefore be enabled to read therein, Thirty-eight Charming Novels, Novelettes and Stories by Famous 
Authors (all complete but five, and of these two may be read by synopsis), as follows: 


Thrice Wedded. By Mrs. Georgie Sheldon. «¢Pigs is Pigs.’’ By Ellis Parker Butler. 

Doctor West. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 7 to 12: A Detective Story. By Anna Katharine Green, 

The Unlucky House. By Mary Kyle Dallas. The Web of Evidence. By Will N. Harben. 

A Daughter of Eve. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. The Riverview Mystery. By Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

The Tragedy of Santiago. By Louisa M. Alcott. The Rejuvenation of Mrs. Roop. By Ella Higginson. 

‘‘Linnie.’’ By Charles Garvice. Out of the Fire. By Ellinor Brooke. 

The Last Pike at Jagger's Bend. Ry John Habberton. The Cloughs and the Heathercloughs. By Rachel B. 

The Mystery at Mona House. By Charlotte M. Braeme. Hamilton, 

All Wrong. By Clara Augusta. The Bank Robbery at Silver Hawk. By &. H. Farnham. 

The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove. By Charles Egbert | Josiah’s Political Ambition. By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
Craddock. Old Gargoyle. By Mary Hartwell. 

Isabel Lorne’s Punishment. By Mary Grace Halpine. ‘ Rachel’s Thanksgiving. By Ruth Mortimer. 

Who Dealt the Blow? By Mrs. Jennie Davis Burton. Yates’ Ranch. By Hero Strong. 

A Wonderful Sleuth. By Emerson Kennett. Brothers. By Holman F. Day. . 

A Summer’s Amusement. By Rebecca Harding Davis. A Christmas Wonder. By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 

The Man from Archangel. By A. Conan Doyle. Gilbert Romaine’s Christmas Gift. By Amanda M. Dougles. 

Beside the Sea. By Mrs Alex. McVeigh Miller. A Christmas Doom. By Etta W. Pierce. 

The Canvasser’s Tale. By Mark Twain. The Captain’s _——- By Patience Stapleton. 

The Blind Rush-Seller. By Emma Garrison Jones. The Life Elixir of Marthy. By Elizabeth Hyer Neft. 

Warner Vance’s Wife. By Helen Corwin Pierce. My First Case. By O. P. Clarke. 





The Thirty-eight Charming Novels, Novelettes and Stéries that your small investment of eighteen 
cents will enable you to read are the works of the most famous authors of the day, and they present a vast 
amount and wonderful variety of the most delightful fiction ever published. And not only will your sub- 
scription enable you to read this great array of novels, novelettes and stories, but the six months’ issues of the 
magazine that you will receive will contain, in addition, a vast amount of other instructive and entertaining 
reading matter, as enumerated above. Here is an opportunity to spend eighteen cents for something that 
will make your whole family happy for the next six months. Think what the thirty-eight novels, novelettes 
and stories would cost you if purchased in book form, and this is only a small part of what you will 
receive, Send eighteen cents for a six months’ trial subscription to Good Literature; we positively guarantee 
to please and satisfy you, and we are entirely responsible, having been established and prominently before 
the public for more than thirty years. Address: 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, Nos. 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York 
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The ST. JAMES | 


Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. THE IDEAL HOTEL 
Philadelphia, Pa. of Philadelphia 


NEW, MODERN, LUXURIOUS 


European Plan. Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers 
and points of general interest. Sanitary conditions throughout. 
Fireproof construction, All linen sterilized daily. Elegant appoint- 
ments, cuisine and service strictly the best. Rooms without bath, 
$2.00 per day. Rooms with bath, $2.50 per day and upwards. 
Wire for dation at our 








EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 
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in the sultry summer days when ordinary foo 
pall upon the palate and overtax the digesti 


powers. 


The Triple Triumph in food-making is TRISCUI 
the shred@ed whole wheat wafer. : 


1. Steam-Cooked 
2. Drawn into porous shreds 


3. Baked by Electricity 


TRISCUIT contains all the stsength-giving, muscle-makil 
elements in the whole wheat berry made digestible by cookin 
shredding and _ baking. : 


If you like Shredded Wheat Biscuit for breakfast you 
like TRISCUIT as a Toast for. luncheon or for any meal as 
substitute for white flour bread. 


It is ten times more nourishing than white flour bread | 
white flour crackers. An ideal food for flat-dwellers, light hous 
keepers, campers, for picnics, for excursions on land or on s€ 


The best of all wafers for chafing dish cookery. 


TRISCUIT is served on nearly every ship that sails the seas- 
a convincing proof of its wholesomeness and digestibility. 


Should be warmed in an oven to restore crispness and eat 
as a TOAST with butter, or with cheese or marmalades. 


CRISP TASTY NOURISHING ies 


Made by 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Shredded Wheat Products 


NIAGARA FALLS NEW YORK “It’s All in the Shre 


ee 





